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“DOUBLE TOTAL ” 


HE sensitive heart of the American people, through its 
duly accredited representatives in Congress, may be 
trusted not to allow verbal logic to interfere with its 
natural impulses. —The new War Risk Insurance Law provides 
that compensation for “ total permanent disability ” incurred 
in the late war shall be $100 a month. The loss of both feet 
or both hands or the sight of both eyes, or of one foot or hand 
and the sight of one eye, or the state of being helplessly and 
permanently bedridden, are deemed to constitute “‘ total perma- 
nent disability,” regardless of the earning power of the man 
so disabled. But a man may have lost both feet and both 
hands, or a foot and a hand and both eyes, or any other of the 
possible combinations of the injuries classified individually as 
“total.” Obviously his case is more appealing. Any one can 
see that he is even less likely to be able to earn a living than 
those who by definition are “totally” disabled. Justice and 
humanity and gratitude and all other relevant considerations 
clearly demand that his compensation should be larger. The 
category of “ double total permanent disability ” is therefore 
devised, and the monthly compensation of 'the man who is 
doubly totally permanently disabled is fixed at $200. 
AY teveation began this week as a result of the indictment 
of that board by Harold A. Littledale, a reporter for the 
New York Evening Post, who has been publishing in that 
paper the results of his study of the board’s activities in the 
training of disabled soldiers and sailors. [See the Survey for 
February 28, page 637.] The board itself has asked for the 


investigation, which is being carried on by the Committee on 
Education of the federal House of Representatives. 


THE LITTLEDALE CHARGES 


N investigation of the Federal Board for Vocational 


CATHOLIC “SOCIAL ACTION ” 


HE division of social action of the National Catholic 

Welfare Council has been organized, with the Rev. John 

A. Ryan and John A. Lapp as the directors. ‘This 
division is a part of the Catholic plan of welfare and social 
work carried on by the National Catholic Welfare Council in 
succession to the National Catholic War Council. ‘The plan 
was originated at the conference of archbishops and bishops 
held in Washington in September, when the welfare council 
was created, headed by nine prelates of the Catholic Church. 
In this organization Bishop P. J. Muldoon, Rockford, Illinois, 
was made the chairman of the division of social action. The 
division will pay particular attention to social service, labor 
problems and citizenship. It purposes to be a clearing-house 
of information upon these subjects, and will make special re- 
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searches, surveys and studies along these lines. Dr. Ryan will 
deal especially with the problems of labor, and Mr. Lapp with 
the problems of citizenship and civic education. 

Among the first activities of the division will be the furnish- 
ing of social service lecturers to Catholic colleges and semi- 
naries, the preparation of volumes showing the Catholic posi- 
tion on labor, social service and citizenship, the study of pro- 
grams of Americanization, and the furthering of the plan of 
citizenship training begun by the National Catholic War Coun- 
cil. Headquarters of the division will be at 1312 Massachu- 
setts avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C., and an office will 
be maintained also in Chicago. 


A JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTE 


HE first aviation timetable in America (of which the 
cover is reproduced here) has produced something of a 
storm in the SuRvEY office in that it does not fit any ac- 

cepted classification of the social problem. Suspended between 

heaven and earth, the 
aviator will be a labor 
problem when he begins 
to ask for shorter hours; 
his exposure while at his 
trade presents a health 
problem; his linking of 
state with state and city 
with city makes him of 
interest to the student of 
Civics; in so far as the 
occupation affords em- 
ployment for former sol- 
diers after suitable train- 
ing, the educationalist is 
concerned about it; and 
if our cleaningwoman 
(born in Croatia) is 
right in saying that the 
heavy snowfall of recent 
months is God’s punish- 
ment for the interference 
of “smart” navigators 
of the air with the laws 
of nature, the depart- 
ment of crime and cor- 
rection will claim him. 

Anyhow, the new mode 

of travel has come to 

stay, and its social im- 

plications will not fail to 

make themselves felt. 


AERO LIMITED 
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THE NEW ORLEANS CONFERENCE 


INCE the Christmas holidays Owen R. Lovejoy, secre- 
Si of the National Child Labor Committee, has spent 
the greater part of his time in the South speaking as presi- 
dent of the National Conference of Social Work which meets 
in New Orleans, April 14-21. Telegraphic advices this last 
week from New Orleans, where Mr. Lovejoy has been in ses- 
sion with the local committee, give every indication of a suc- 
cessful gathering with a record-breaking attendance from the 
southern states which have seen a rapid spread of social interest 
growing out of the war-time activities of the Red Cross, the 
War Camp Community Service, etc. Reservations from the 
North, the Middle West and South West indicate, moreover, 
that the conference will be throughout national in attendance 
and will afford the first chance at stocktaking of important 
developments in the last twelve months during which our in- 
terest in reconstruction has shifted from the formulation of 
paper plans to concrete undertakings. 
The opening session will be a joint meeting with the Na- 
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tional Child Labor Committee on the evening of the 14 
with an invocation by Archbishop Shaw of the Roman Cathc 
Diocese of New Orleans; the presidential address; an addr 
by Randal J. Condon, superintendent of the Cincinnati scho 
and one by Dr. Felix Adler on the American Child: Sou 
in Mind and Body. Other joint meetings during the c 
ference will include that with the National Probation Offic 
Association, the National Children’s Home Society, the } 
tional Conference on Education of Backward, Truant and I 
linquent Children. Throughout the conference the cause 
the children will have warranted emphasis. 


It is perhaps invidious to single out special features from 
preliminary program, but among those which will mark 
opportuneness of the conference discussions, will be the int 
pretation of the work of the police women of the natio 
capitol by Mrs. Mina Van Winkle, the Hughes Health 4 
of Ohio and its amendments, the latest reports on the Frz 
ingham community health experiment. and the gains in 
cooperative movement. a 

The part which social workers are taking in the indust: 
field as counsellors and employment managers will be told 
Arthur J. Todd, formerly professor of sociology at the U 
versity of Minnesota and one of the group of university n 
and-social workers who within the last year have gone actly 
into industry. Of kindred interest is the report of progress 
work undertaken under the Engineering Foundation w 
which the late Dr. E. E. Southard, director of the Massa’ 
setts State Psychiatric Institute of Boston was identified. 7 
paper, by Mary C. Janett, will mark the advances made 
applying the principles of mental hygiene to industry. 
equal interest is a paper by Mrs. Margaret J. Powers of 
Mental Hygiene Committee of the State Charities Aid As 
ciation, New York, on the Industrial Cost of the Psye 
pathic Employee. These are but two items on the rich bill 
fare offered by the Mental Hygiene Committee of the o 
ference. 

No less striking will be the report by William J. Nort 
secretary of the Detroit Patriotic Fund, on the Growing ] 
mand for Coordination in National Social Work, a summ 
of results of the 1919 money-raising efforts and the post-¥ 
attitude of givers, and a paper on The Relation of Sectarz 
Organizations to City-wide Federations by the Rev. F.. 
Gressle, of the Cincinnati Bureau of Catholic Charities—t 
of the many contributions under the Committee on Organi 
tion of Social Forces. 

Social experience, aspiration and achievement in the Se 
will, of course, be brought out under all of the ten division: 
the conference. Among the contributions will be Mrs. Bu 
narrative of how Alabama has organized her work for child! 
kindred lessons from South Carolina, advances in rural se 
work with special emphasis on the agricultural South, the: 
port of the commissioner of public welfare of Raleigh: 
Methods of Raising the Morale of Public Opinion; 
juvenile delinquency problems of the southern states reves 
by the work of the juvenile courts in Alabama and Louisis 
cooperation between state and county health authorities 
North Carolina and the County Model Health Campaign: 
Mississippi. 

No less than three southern governors wil! take part in 
general session of the Committee on Public Agencies and 
stitutions. Its sessions will take up the social effect of proh 
tion in the South and the care and treatment of prisoner: 
the Angola Sugar Plantation and the Florida Penal Cole 
The Committee on the Family will have a session on 
adaptations which the rural field requires with illustrati 
drawn from the Gulf Division of the Home Service of 
American Red Cross, while the Committee on the Local C 
munity will give special attention to community work for 
groes. ‘The oriental and Mexican problems as they enter 
the belt of southern states will find illumination under the 
Committee on the Uniting of Native and Foreign-Bo 
America. 
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From Die Muskete, Vienna 


CHEAPER MEAT 


Michigan, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York, 
q will hold a ‘‘ Save Money on Meat ” week from March 
‘to March 27. The federal fair price commissioners in these 
“kes, acting under instructions from the Department of 
ystice, will urge consumers to buy the lower-priced cuts of 
af, pork and lamb which are as nutritious as those most in 
finand. Meat dealers in these states complain that customers 
1 cheerfully pay 75 cents and more for a pound of porter- 
ase or sirloin but will not look at other steaks at half the 
‘ce. As a result, the price for beef has had to be raised all 
Jind, and the resulting “ return to our mutton” has led to 
Sorresponding increase in the price of that commodity also. 


THE CENTRALIA VERDICT 


INEVEN members of the Industrial Workers of the World 
HYorganization have been found guilty of murder in the 
&° second degree in connection with the Armistice day killings 
* Centralia, Washington (see the Survey for November 
}, 1919 and March 13), according to press dispatches. These 
tfendants were being tried for the murder of Warren O. 
Hrimm, one of the four ex-service men who lost their lives. 
Waree of the accused were found not guilty while one was 
iquitted on the ground of insanity. A further report from a 
frrespondent of the SuRvEY who has been attending the trial 
ill be printed in a coming issue. 


FIRE! 


O vocabulary can stand the strain of finding new cap- 
tions for the stories of suffering, of distress, of impend- 
ing total ruin that pour in from central and eastern 
rope—captions that will cause a ripple on the placid sur- 
‘ce of American indifference. Congress has not yet appro- 
jated for foreign loans the comparatively small sum that 
‘4s been asked for by the government out of the profits of 
‘ar transactions in food, and it does not now seem as though 
| will; the explanation given in Washington is that there 
‘as no popular demand for a loan of that kind. Mr. 
loover has failed, in spite of a method of collection and dis- 
‘bution as simple as it is ingenious, to secure from the 
Merican public more than a small fraction of the gifts 
wards the relief of hunger in Europe which he had ex- 
ected would be made cheerfully. 


Twenty-four carloads of food and ten of clothing and 
ital supplies sent by the American Relief Committee for 
jufferers in Austria reached Vienna last week, after many 
elays and difficulties; but they do not suffice to meet even the 
xisting emergency. ‘The drafts upon the food warehouses 
vhich had been counted upon to supplement the work of the 
elief committee have not come in sufficient numbers. For the 
ake of the American journalist who when he arrived at Trieste 
hought he had come to Russia and for the likes of him it 
hould be added that Vienna is the capital of Austria, where 
rior to the war half the political intrigues of Europe were 
uatched, including the conspiracy against Serbia, lately the 
rassal of its younger rival but for untold generations previously 
he bulwark of European civilization against the withering 
airie fires from the East, a city of art and industry, a home 
if the humanities. Vienna has sent her own messenger to the 
Jnited States in the person of Mrs. Jerome Stoneborough, an 
American of Austrian birth, who on the invitation of Mr. 
Hoover has arrived to tell of the facts which she has witnessed 
ind learned at first hand during the last few months. To a 
epresentative of the SuRveY she said last week: 

Vienna is at the eve of another revolution—not a revolution in 
vhich democratic systems of government arise, in which harsh caste 


ules are broken and peoples enter upon their heritage of freedom, 
ut a revolution of despair and complete social disorder. 


INE states, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, — 


Arent 
i 


iB el 


Y, 


“TAKE A RIDE, SIR?” 


In fact, the revolution has already commenced. The most neces- 
sary laws of community life are already openly disobeyed. Amer- 
ican consignments of food parcels do not reach their destination be- 
cause in a land where everyone starves stealing is no longer recog- 
nized as a sin. Any day one may see a wagon of cordwood pillaged 
by an eager crowd while policemen stand by and look the other way. 


Similar testimony was given the other day by Jane Addams 
who described how a young American officer, when he thought- 
lessly handed a sandwich from his pocket to a child with 
begging eyes, suddenly found himself set upon by a crowd of 
children whose savage instinct was uncurbed by the discipline 
of civilization, and had to be removed to a hospital. Mrs. 
Stoneborough foresees an early downfall of the present moder- 
ate socialist government of city and state unless economic con- 
ditions change immediately. This downfall, she says, will not 
be due to Bolshevist propaganda—a Bolshevist army marching 
upon Austria would find itself received with open arms—but 
to the despair of mothers who see their children die of starva- 
tion without being able to help them. 


In the ten days February 8 to 17, Vienna registered 1036 deaths 
and only 8 births. At the end of the winter, half a million of her 
population will have died, most of them from starvation. In one 
of the great hospitals in the city, new-born infants have died in 
recent weeks because it was impossible to keep the maternity wards 
at the necessary temperature to preserve their lives. 


As large slices of Austria were cut off by the Allies and added to 
the territory of neighboring states, thousands of families migrated to 
Vienna; many were driven from their homes and despoiled of all 
their belongings. Army officers, without job or pension, were put 
on unemployment grant lists, as were also the ever increasing num- 
bers of workmen unable to find work because there was neither fuel 
nor raw material to keep industry going. 


A few weeks ago when we traveled to the frontier, we did not 
see a single factory chimney smoking. To pay all these out-of- 
works and refugees, the government printed money and more money, 
until today the crown is worth one-fiftieth part of what it was 
before the war. With this deterioration of Austrian currency, 
crowds of Italian and other foreign dealers came into Austria and 
bought up, with paper crowns, all merchandise that could be trans- 
ported out of the country, until almost nothing movable is left. 


With the bills in hand, Austrian merchants found themselves 
unable to restock, often even to maintain their families. All this 
happened without the outside world quite realizing what was going 
on, for, apart from two Allied trains between Warsaw and Paris 
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OUR LINKS WITH MEXICO 


Believing that much harm was done by misleading informa- 
tion about the political and economic condition of Mexico 
and pointing to the actual statistics of Mexican trade rela- 
tions with the United States as proof of stability and prog- 
ress, the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce recently passed the 
following resolution: 

HE St. Louis Chamber of Commerce urges upon the press 

of the Mississippi Valley and the chambers of commerce 
of its several communities the high importance of placing be- 
fore the people of the United States the concrete facts which 
demonstrate the financial, commercial, political and social 
progress of the Republic of Mexico, thus bringing to the 
new leadership which the various organized agencies of 
Mexican life are developing the assurance of the sympathy 
of the forward-looking men in the United States, and the 
desire for practical cooperation—financial, industrial, social 
—on-the part of the leaders of our thought and life. 

In passing this resolution, the Chamber of Commerce of 
St. Louis wishes particularly to pay tribute to the integrity 
with which during the darkest days of the revolution the 
commercial houses of Mexico discharged their obligations 
to the merchants, manufacturers and financial institutions 
of St. Louis, and to offer its felicitations upon the fact that 
the confidence then inspired in the ultimate outworking of 
the problems confronting the Mexican people is today receiv- 
ing such ample justification. 


which pass through Vienna, and reserved mostly for official use, 
there is almost no communication. Emigration has become impos- 
sible; for with the present exchange rates not even those reputed 
wealthy can afford to live abroad; besides, only one or two of the 
formerly neutral countries would harbor them anyhow. 

The American Relief Administration at the present time gives 
some 275,000, Austrian children one nourishing meal per day; more 
‘than half of them are in Vienna. They are fed in public places 
because their parents cannot be entrusted with the food. They 
are helped for six weeks only to make room at the end of that term 
to another 275,000 “worst cases.” Children of two years and more 
are not weaned because on a diet of dark bread and cabbage they 
must die. Those given American aid are in the age group of six 
to fourteen years only. 

The Relief Administration has tried to help the authorities better 
to organize the rationing of food to the adult population so as to 
make the most of all resources. The surplus of available foods, 
‘when all rations are distributed, is used in public kitchens for those 
unable to buy any food at all. It has to be thinned and watered to 
create an illusion of quantity which under any other circumstances 
dieticians would frown upon. The Friends, English and Americans, 
are doing pioneer service in relieving distress; but, of course, there 
are few of them and their means are limited. 


OTHER EVIDENCE 


HIS testimony is reinforced by correspondence from 

Austria. One letter says that suicides and outbreaks of 

insanity are daily occurrences. Emily Balch who, as 
secretary of the woman’s international committee at Geneva, 
is in constant touch with affairs in Austria, writes: 

The situation seems to be this: While relief is needed, it is a mere 
stop gap. Production must start up, and for this there must be avail- 
able coal and raw materials. It is easy to see how necessary this is 
for sheer physical self-support; for by export alone can they expect 
‘to import the things of which they have absolute-need—and also for 
morale. 

It all comes down to a question of credits, and of permission in 
neighboring territory to send coal and other supplies. As regards 
the latter, the combination of the old bad feeling and of urgent home 
wants make Czechoslovakia and other neighbors very grudging. As 
to credits, European financiers analyse the situation as stated. They 
admit that abundant credits are necessary if we are not to have the 
city streets choked with the dead and dying; but, they say, only 
America can give the necessary credits. And having washed their 
hands they leave it there. And America? 


The same mail brought an appeal from Viennese women, 
written in the French language. While in the frightful war 
years there existed at any rate the hope of being able to live, 
however poorly, they write, economic disaster has transformed 
the metropolis into a city of mendicants. A majority of Vien- 
nese are beggars, without food, clothes and shoes. The house 
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famine has surpassed the worst fears; hearths are Mee 1: 
lack of artificial light has interrupted trade and paralyg 
industrial activity. The food situation is described in cong 
erable detail. A regular system of rationing has long beco: 
impossible. There is nothing to distribute. Milk is availa 
only for children under two years of age, a quart a day. ) 
even money, were there any, could buy eggs, fresh vegetabll 
potatoes, sugar, and imported groceries. For five years th] 
has been no importation of cotton or linen. Outer clothes, , 
several years, have been made exclusively of artificial textili 
lack of linen has increased the virulence of contagious disez 
The mills stand idle because there is no coal; and prices oft 
clothing are from twenty to thirty times what they were: 
times of peace. Military stores are now entirely exhausts 
There is no leather, and shoes are no longer made. 


Of “homes” three-quarters have only one or two room 
and less than 4 per cent have more than four rooms. A cent 
at the end of July revealed a total of 126 empty dwellings, 
the whole city; and these were described as uninhabitah 
Since 1914, there has been no building. 


UNDER ANY OTHER NAME — 


NCE more the Foreign Language Information Sery 
Cie has had to buy new letterheads. Organized! 

1918 as a division of the Committee on Public Inforr 
tion, the bureau for a time continued under an emerger 
fund given by:the Carnegie Foundation and was then tak 
over by the War Camp Community Service, later Communi 
Service, Inc. This great national agency, however, failed’ 
raise enough funds to finance all its work, and so the langua 
bureau once more was on the brink of catastrophe. For t 
months the sacrifice of its staff and gifts from individi 
friends kept its doors open; on February 1, it became a nation 
bureau in the Department of Civilian Relief of the Americ 
Red Cross. 


No change in name or status, however, has changed # 
nature of the work. or the ever increasing demand for it. T 
bureau still exists primarily to inform the foreign-born in 
own language about the government and institutions of 
adopted country and, reversely, to tell the native-born son 
thing about the alien groups, so as to prevent misunderstar 
ings and mistrust. “There are now eighteen foreign languz 
divisions, taken care of by staff members thoroughly famil 
with these languages; the plan is to increase this numi 
eventually so as to include every foreign country represented 
the United States by a considerable group. A Washingt 
office maintains intimate contacts with the different gove 
ment departments, no less than fifty-eight of them. In ad 
tion to the distribution of articles translated into differ: 
languages to more than 800 newspapers in the United Stat 
and to cooperation with more than 67,000 foreign langue 
organizations, the bureau has expanded its services to indiv 
uals in a way that should commend itself to case workers a 
others who know that information service of any kind, to 
most effective, has to be individualized. Examples of su 
services have already been given in the Survey. Lett 
received show keen appreciation for them. Occasionally ¢ 
of the divisional managers makes a trip and addresses a numl 
of meetings, occasions for much consultation on matters 
diverse as employment conditions and the filling out of incot 
tax blanks, the prohibition law and divorce. 


Josephine Roche, director of the bureau, and her as 
ciates now hope to continue the interrupted publication 
translated pamphlets and, perhaps, of books, and to extend 1 
lecture system. In the twenty months since the work wv 
started, there has been no criticism of the policy or of 1 
activities of the bureau. The government departments, for 1 
most part, have given evidence that they are glad to have t 
means of communicating with sections of the population oth 
wise difficult to reach; and several important Americanizati 
agencies have cooperated in the work. 


NE of the leading indoor sports at the present time 
is flaying the landlord. ‘There is hardly a city in 
which rent-profiteering committees have not been 
+ instituted by official and by non-official agencies. In 
New York city alone, separate committees appointed by the 
ivernor, the state legislature, the mayor, the board of alder- 
Yen, the Merchants’ Association, the Central Federated 
@nion, the United Real Estate Owners’ Association, the 
Washington Heights Civic Federation, the Bronx Citizens’ 
fommittee, and the Women’s Municipal League have each 
‘ten at work on the housing problem. New York and other 
ities which have been through the same experience might well 
Yke a leaf from the experience of Wilmington, Delaware, in 


nven before this large increase Wilmington ranked as one 
af the most densely populated and closely built-up cities of its 
“ze i In 1910 it outranked both Law- 
sence, Massachusetts, and Philadelphia. The failure of home 
ilding to keep pace with this sudden and large increase of 
jopulation forced the federal government to build five hundred 
Houses near the shipyards during 1918. With the signing of 
he armistice, however, it was expected that private builders 
would make up for lost time and erect enough houses to 
‘eet the needs of the city. This expectation proved vain. Not 
ough houses were constructed during 1919 to keep pace with 
fhe normal increase of population. Early in 1919 various 
oups of interested citizens awoke to the fact that the hous- 
iz problem had not disappeared with the war and that unless 
oncerted action were taken immediately, the future growth 
ind welfare of Wilmington would be seriously hampered. 

| Organized labor was the first to act. In April the Central 
uabor Union of Wilmington appointed a committee of five 
“to study the housing situation in Delaware and particularly 
0 report on the possibility of starting an Octavia Hill Associa- 
‘ion for the city.” The Service Citizens of Delaware, a war- 
‘ime coordinating organization working in close relation with 
he Chamber of Commerce, appointed a committee of business 
men and bankers with similar aims and duties. ‘These two 
“ommittees have met repeatedly as a joint body. Herein lies 
he unique feature of the Wilmington method of attacking the 
ousing problem. ‘The labor union committee and the busi- 
less men’s committee have worked, gathered material, debated, 
arrived at a constructive housing program and issued a report 
is a single joint body. 

The inevitable and semi-official ‘‘ rent profiteer court’ was 
stablished early in the fall. But unlike that of most cities, this 
‘court’ was integrated with the Joint Committee on Housing 
yy placing at its head the most active banker of that committee. 
This complete correlation of the “ profiteer court”? and the 
Jommittee on Housing placed each in possession of all the in- 


*The New York Bureau of Municipal Research was retained by the 
en Joint Committee on Housing to assist in the study here 
escribed. 
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formation and prevented a dissipation of energy through dupli- 
cation. 

“Wilmington needs homes for 7,800 people at once. This 
will require the construction of 1,500 dwellings in the im- 
mediate future.” These are the first two sentences of the 
report of the Joint Committee on Housing which has just been 
published—Shall Wilmington Stop Growing? Bulletin of 
the Service Citizens of Delaware, Vol. 1, No. 5. ‘This serious 
shortage is the result of the discrepancy between the increase in 
population and the increase in homes. While the population 
had increased 19 per cent, a careful study of the building 
permits showed that the number of dwellings had increased 
but 11 per cent since 1914. The Joint Committee describes 
the significance of this housing shortage in no uncertain terms. 
The report states: 

This lack of homes is a vital problem. It has already been felt in 
dangerous overcrowding, in excessively high death and infant mor- 
tality rates, in rent profiteering, in decreased industrial efficiency, 
in increased labor turnover, and has actually resulted in driving 
workers and business to other cities where homes can be found. If 
the present housing shortage continues for any considerable period 
of time the effect upon Wilmington will be serious indeed. Wil- 
mington cannot expect to grow without first meeting its housing 
problem; it cannot get new business without an adequate supply of 
efficient labor; it cannot man the industries without housing the man. 
Whole families cannot live in one room and rear strong, healthy 
children. The wage-earner cannot pay half his earnings for rent 
and still support his family. The foreigner cannot be Americanized 
when forced to live in un-American surroundings. 

It is not only the large cities that have developed their prob- 
ems of overcrowding. Wilmington, too, has its slums. The 
committee’s report presents statistics for sections of the city 
showing crowding over large areas to the extent of 1.5 persons 
per room, and individual cases in which ten- and eleven-room 
dwellings house five and six families with as many as twenty- 
eight members. Rents up to $20 per month for a single room 
; : ee i 
“home” with no heat, water or sanitary facilities were dis- 
covered. Shacks were found along the Christiana river with 
the tide water standing in the cellars, and even in the first 
floors, at high tide. There were inhabited areas without 
water, without sewers, and in some cases without sewers or 
water. Even in some of the sewered sections, yard privies 
were the rule. Leaking roofs, rotted floors, dark narrow stair- 
ways decayed with age, undrained and polluted yards and 
alleys complete the picture as drawn by the Joint Committee. 

The labor members of the committee, it would seem, have 
secured the expression of their views as to the cause of the 
slums in this trenchant paragraph: 

Through all past years the community has devoted its energies 
to getting more business, erecting finer buildings, expanding its 
industries, and accumulating greater profits. Little or no thought 
and effort have been devoted to making plans for the decent housing 
of the workers. Little has been accomplished to clean up the slums 
and make it impossible for new slum conditions to develop. The 


time has now come for the community to face the situation and begin 
the work of slum clearance and slum prevention. 


What is the matter with the private builder? Why doesn’t 
he meet the demand for new homes? These were the questions 
that naturally arose, and to be in a position to answer them 
the builders and the contractors of the city and the bankers 
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The map of Wilmington here presented indicates in black the parts of Wilmington given over to the homes of the workers. 
It is in these sections that the slums are to be found as well as many factories and workshops. 


who furnished the building capital were called in. Their story 
was one of fear. The contractors reported that building costs 
had advanced from 93 per cent to 105 per cent since 1914, and 
' that if they built at present prices, they might lose heavily if 
the expected drop in prices materialized in a few years and 
their high-cost buildings were forced to compete in the market 
with newer and cheaper houses. The building promoter gave 
the same answer, with the addition that money or credit for 
building was hard to find. ‘Tax exempt securities, lucrative 
industrial stocks and the unprecedented opportunity for specu- 
lative gains had drained the market of available capital. A 
study of the municipal ordinances and state laws showed the 
further significant facts that there was no city zoning ordinance 
to protect the home builder, and that second mortgages were 
utterly unmarketable as there was no provision for the protec- 
tion of the holder of the second mortgage and no interest in- 
ducement. ‘The combination of these causes had so curtailed 
the expected housing boom that the Joint Committee definitely 
concluded that’‘‘ the housing shortage in Wilmington is not 
being met by private builders and private investors. The 
* housing problem must be attacked by the community.” 

The costs of home building in Wilmington were the subject 
of careful study. The prices for labor and for materials were 
found to compare favorably with those in Philadelphia, though 
the limited local supply of brick resulted in slightly higher 
costs in Wilmington. Overhead costs of construction were 
found to be greatly in excess of those in Philadelphia. ‘The 
cause of this was not difficult to locate; it lay in the uneconomi- 


cal small-scale methods of Wilmington. It was found fe: 
example, on the basis of facts presented by the labor unios 
members, that the three hundred and fifty bricklayers of th 
city were working for forty-two contractors. The committe 
stated “‘ each small contractor with but a few men working fo: 
him requires not only a builder’s profit, but his own salary a 
well.” 

The Joint Committee, because of its make-up, was under ns 
delusion as to the fundamental relation between wages ans 
housing. A survey of 9,500 Wilmington workers had shows 
that 58 per cent were unskilled. Their average wage was $1! 
per week, while the average for skilled labor was $27. Thoug! 
these figures were for 1917, the committee had evidence t 
show that the weekly earnings, as distinguished from wages, 0 
unskilled labor during the winter of 1919-20 were not aboy: 
$18 or $19. The committee also stated, following the accepte 
budget ratio, that a worker could not spend for a month’s ren 
more than a week’s earnings. “ Where higher rent payment 
prevail,” said the committee, “ the wage-earner’s family mus 
suffer. Lodgers must be taken into already crowded accommo 
dations; the standards of living, in clothing and food, must b 
lowered ; the women and children must be put to work to in 
crease the family income.” 

On this basis, a majority of the workers of Wilmingto: 
could not pay a monthly rental of over $18, or an annus 
rental of over $216. No private builder could afford to in 
vest over $1,950 for land and dwelling in return for such. 
rental. .And in the face of this situation, the committee foun 
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"At “ under present building costs, the cheapest decent house 
“Ait can now be erected must sell for them $3,000 to $3,500.” 
‘jaey thus came to the conclusion that “it is impossible to 
‘Jild new houses with rentals within the reach of the average 
$prker.” 

The constructive housing program of the Joint Committee 
ry be summed up in five points: 


iil. The establishment by the business men of the city of a million- 
‘lar limited-dividend housing corporation to carry through large 
jvelopment projects, and to build houses for individual home own- 


is on the 10 per cent down and monthly payment plan; 
2. The establishment of a rental section of the housing corpora- 
#n to apply Octavia Hill principles especially to the management 
} rental properties in the slum sections; 


13. The full enforcement of the city’s health and building ordi- 
Ances by the city authorities, and the employment of more inspectors 
needed ; 

14, The passage of new laws by the state legislature to make second 
Sortgages more attractive and more secure and to provide for the 
Biaranteeing of land titles along the lines of the Torrens system; 


15. The adoption of a well-considered city plan and the enactment 
. a comprehensive zoning ordinance. 


One of the many practical suggestions made in the report 
‘that the housing corporation and the building trades council 
iid its constituent unions enter into an agreement whereby 
jrikes and inter-union disputes would be eliminated by the 
‘en on the housing corporation’s projects in return for pre- 
irential rights to take options for personal occupancy on any 
t the houses at the average cost of construction. 

| The immediate need for homes precluded any discussion of 
tans that would necessitate constitutional amendments or 
ne calling of a special session of the state legislature. Any 
orm of public appropriation or the loaning of public credit 
vas thus out of the question. 


HILE I was with War Camp Community 
Service in New York last spring, a letter came 
to my attention from a woman in great distress 
in a community in central New York. Could 
ot the big war-time organization extend its service to her com- 
unity? She knew of the work that was being done in hun- 
as of places near the camps to provide counter-attractions 
‘or the temptations always before the soldiers and sailors; but 
n her little community, immorality and vice were spreading 
among the young, many of them from “ good” families. Far 
away from sufficient organized influences for clean and whole- 
some living, this small community was undergoing a cancer- 
ike attack upon its youth. , 

War Camp Community Service could do nothing as an or- 
yanization for that community, for its work was confined to 
she men in service. But the letter set me, for one, to thinking. 
What the woman had written about was duplicated, prob- 
ibly, in thousands of communities throughout the land. In 
hese places, the children’s court did not get to the trouble 
intil actual delinquency had been charged, and perhaps not 
sven then. ‘The probation system would apply only to those 
who had passed through the court. Local authority was per- 
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In putting forward this program, the Joint Committee re- 
alizes that the proposed housing corporation could not provide 
homes for the unskilled workers, though confidence is ex- 
pressed that these workers find it possible to better the condi- 
tions under which they live in the old houses as the congestion 
is lessened by the building of new homes. Further than this 
the committee could not go. Doubtless the members agreed 
with the labor member who is quoted as having said: “ If we 
can’t find American homes at present rents to house the work- 
ing people at present wages, it isn’t the business of this com- 
mittee to suggest the remedy. [t/isn’t a housing problem at 
all. It’s wages and the system.” 

The rental section of the housing corporation is to render 
its chief service in ameliorating the living conditions of the least 
skilled workers. The full enforcement of health and building 
ordinances was considered by the committee as the first step 
toward an eventual slum clearance scheme. ‘The new state 
laws with regard to second mortgages and land title registra- 
tion were advanced as a method of securing capital more easily. 
It is interesting that tax exemption in any form is not recom- 
mended. The demand of the committee for a city plan and a 
zoning ordinance indicate better than any other single recom- 
mendation the fundamental thinking which this group of men 
has given toward the solution of the housing problem in their 
own city. To quote again from the report: ‘“‘ The community 
must put a stop fot the future to the hit or miss development 
of the city. Plans must be made for the growth of Wilming- 
ton, plans that will allow a definite and logical place for 
factories, for shops, for parks, for schools, for public buildings, 
and above all for homes.” 


lobilizing the Community against 
Juvenile Delinquency 
By Orlando F. Lewis 


GENERAL SECRETARY PRISON ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 


sonified in the justice of the peace, elected, probably possessing 
little or no legal or social training, and with little power. 
Nor was the Prison Association of New York doing any- 
thing directly for that woman and her problem. If the place 
had a thousand inhabitants, there might be a woman’s club/ 
or some civic group, but probably no expert social service 
leadership available. In short, this community was one of a 
great number of settlements that’ were manufacturing de- 
linquents “at the source,” and yet were unable and perhaps 
untutored in regard to possible means of combatting the evil. 
In time, certain facts of our experience in War Camp Com- 
munity Service became an index to me of possible bearing 
on this community’s delinquency problem. For instance, I 
had seen for months the striking value of the work of W. C. 
C. S. in organizing and mobilizing the civic and social re- 
sources of communities near the camps to one specific end, 
namely, the substantial, persistent and interesting entertain- 
ment and service for soldiers and sailors in their spare time in 
the communities. The old principle of the C. O. S:, of the 
coordination of charitable effort to the end that there might 
be greater efficiency and less overlapping of organizations, was 
here taking place in the spheres of recreation, home hospital- 
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ity, canteen work, and other forms of service. No one local 
organization in the community could do the whole “ job.” To 
“svin the war” required, in this field of the leisure-time of 
our boys, a coordination of effort to fight “‘ vice and booze ” 
that made imperative the working together and planning to- 
gether of many organizations. 

The plan had worked on the whole remarkably well. It 
suggested the continuation into post-war years of this same 
organized and coordinated effort, now to be directed toward 
tangible, specific, local social problems. It seemed to me that 
the salvage of boy and girl life and happiness was easily one 
of the most appealing and outstanding social problems of al- 
most any community. 

Our experience had also emphasized constantly and loudly 
another lesson—namely, that the joy of recreation, of play, 
is not confined to children or the young, but that it is highly 
infectious among most adults exposed to it. We saw almost 
innumerable persons who started out to “ give service” to 
the young men in khaki and blue become drawn into the 
groups who were having “ the best kind of a time”’ with the 
boys. The play-spirit, as well as the spirit of service, was 
stimulated and developed during the war time all over this 
country. 

In trying to frame a post-war program or plan of com- 
munity activities for the reduction of juvenile delinquency, it 
seemed possible on the one hand: to stress recreational fea- 
tures, self-improvement activities, and a great many things that 
appeal strongly to the interest of childhood and youth, as potent 
substitutes for the temptations and pulls of delinquency and 
crime, and on the other hand to expect that in such a program 
the interest and zeal of the grown-ups might be counted on to 
some extent. Settlement clubs, boys’ clubs, the Boy Scouts, 
the Camp Fire Girls, and a host of other organizations have 
found the willing services of adults available for the games, 
and sports, and the upbringing of youth. 

The Prison Association, therefore, eager to keep people out 
of prisons, reformatories, reform schools, and jails, sought 
during the fall to formulate some simple, workable, cooperative 
plan for the reduction of juvenile delinquency by local com- 
munity effort, as near the source of the trouble as possible. 
We recognized the following facts as outstanding in this par- 
ticular problem: 

The nearer the source of delinquency the treatment begins, the 
better the chance of success. 

The source is in the local community. 

The members of the local community must be largely the ones to 
zombat their own existing or potential juvenile delinquency. 

Juvenile delinquency is a community problem, not simply a fam- 
ily or neighborhood problem. 

The resources of the community must therefore be applied and 
organized to combat and to check juvenile delinquency. 

These resources must be so adapted as to appeal to the child and 
the adolescent. Uninteresting or forbidding resources will be partly 
or largely failures. 

But the temptations of delinquency are attractive. Otherwise 
there wouldn’t be so much of it. Hence the community’s antidotes 
for delinquency must be attractive. 

This means large stress upon recreational, self-improvement and 
even social service activities for the young. 

The local community, even if small, has within it certain persons 
who will initiate movements for the preservation of clean, interesting 
and useful child life. 

But many communities, especially the smallest, lack social service 
leadership. Therefore, any plan for the reduction of juvenile delin- 
quency by community effort must aid not only in developing local 
leadership, but also in helping to make the community’s needs and 
problems understandable. 

This leadership, and this community concern, must be helped by 
outside advice and council. 

The principle ought to be constantly held before those from out- 
side who may give advice and counsel, that it is always of high 


value when people can be led or assisted to do things for them- 
selves, rather than to have things done for them. 
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The tangible and, we hope, practical working out of th 
plan exists now in the form of a leaflet published by the Priso 
Association entitled A New Plan for the Reduction of j 
venile Delinquency by Community Effort.’ It is sixteen page 
in length and contains, after an exposition of the reasons wh 
juvenile delinquency can and ought to be reduced by loc: 
effort, a list of one hundred questions. These questions can t 
taken up by any local group, such as a woman’s club, as t 
basis of a home-conducted study of their problems in this fiels 
The questionnaire runs the gamut from a few introductor 
inquiries as to population, distribution of racial groups an 
problems arising therefrom, through questions as to publ 
administration, courts, probation, curative agencies, housin; 
child labor and jobs, commercial amusements, into rather & 
tended inquiries as to public and private recreational facilitis 
and needs. ‘There follow questions as to self-improvemes 
facilities, mental and social hygiene, ending with a few que: 
tions as to possible community plans for combatting juveni 
delinquency. 

A feature that is said to be novel—and in our opinio 
quite necessary for any locally-conducted study without e 
pert surveyors—is the frequent citation of national and othe 
organizations that stand ready to give advice and couns 
through correspondence on problems in juvenile delinquenc 
and behavior. 

The procedure for arriving at results must develop accore 
ing to the facilities and inclinations of the individual com 
munities. A committee would at first “sit down,” so # 
speak, with the survey. ‘The first discussions should seek in 
formally to determine what the chief sources of delinquenc 
are in the community, the chief manifestations of juvenile de 
linquency, and also what is happening to the delinquent yout 
of the community. Discussion should bring out what specid 
agencies are now most instrumental in providing antidotes fe 
delinquency. 

Out of this early informal discussion should evolve plar 
for a systematic study. The topics could be allotted to sul 
committees. Regular meetings of the local group should © 
held, at which time the subcommittees should report « 
conditions found, problems uncovered, and activities going 0» 
Obviously, no committee will wait very long before urging a 
tion. And the essence of this local study is that it does ne 
have to be completely made before rectification of bad cond: 
tions can begin. 

Several outstanding conditions will develop. It may } 
movies in one case, or a peculiarly bad section of the town, 
certain gangs that need to be dealt with through substitu 
interests, or bad municipal administration, or some ‘ hollow 
outside of town where feeblemindedness and degeneracy aa 
being manufactured. 

Such outstanding conditions will receive special discussion 
Existing civic and social organizations will be canvassed fc 
advice and knowledge as to what has been done, what can kt 
done, and what the organizations are going to do. If counse 
and advice are lacking, the names of national organizatior 
in the printed survey questionnaire show where further advic 
and ripe experience can be gained. | 

The town of X starts its study with the problem of bo 
and girls of fourteen to eighteen, in dismal surround 
not reached by any existing social organization and keen fc 
pleasure. One section of a big city in the east comes to i 
delinquency problem through discovering the inadequacy ( 
public outdoor relief and of the widows’ pension func 


*Copies may be had from the Prison Association of New York, 1% 
Hast 15 street, New York city. 
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ill tackle that apparent maladministration to secure a 
wr home chance for children. The city of Z has a woman’s 
| that wants to clean up the movies, and to find recrea- 
i for young factory workers. ‘The city of A has a fed- 
lon of churches that, just organized, is looking for move- 
ats that the churches can unite on. The state of M has a 
hie organization of women’s clubs, looking for peace- 
{ work, and the official urging of a juvenile delinquency 
daign is to go out to all women’s clubs in that state within 
tuple of weeks. 

Vhe survey cannot be made all at once. Well done, it 
| take some months. The locality embarking upon a cam- 
in for the reduction of juvenile delinquency is in for sev- 
} years’ work, if earnestly entered into. But that such a 
aign is of high importance there now seems little doubt. 


By Loula 


- 'T was Washington’s Birthday. From a nearby window 
+ came the strains of ‘“‘ America.” The Seventeenth As- 
; sembly District of Manhattan—the one which sent 
\- August Claessens, one of the five Socialists suspended 
the New York Assembly, to serve his third term in the 
slature—was gayly bedecked with American flags. 

’ had gone into the district—one of small shops and modest 
iseholds—to hear what the people who lived there, Repub- 
s, Democrats, and Socialists, had to say about the sus- 
sion proceedings at Albany; to learn at first hand how the 


‘ir at Albany had affected the lives of the common people 


mm being eager to give vent to their outraged feelings, al- 
st unanimously refused to discuss the matter. It was only 
‘obvious that to them every stranger had become a potential 
my, sent, perhaps, not only to spy upon their actions, but 
4 to scrutinize with suspicion their very thoughts. It was 
‘h something of a shock that I realized their attitude toward 
| differed little from the attitude of the Russian peasant 
rard the government agent in the days of the Czar. 

One after another these men and women refused to speak, 
laining that bitter experience had taught them to keep their 
jughts to themselves. 

‘We almost distrust our own families these days,” said a 
mg housekeeper. ‘“I’d rather not discuss the Albany 
uir with a stranger.”’ A man at the corner, after stating he 
1 yoted for the Socialist candidate, would only add, “I have 
thing else to say. You can’t tell how your remarks are 
ng to be twisted these days, or what words that you never 
ered are going to be put into your mouth. The Albany 
al has proved that.” 

A few people in the neighborhood, though obviously on their 
ard, were yet willing to venture beyond a polite refusal to 
cuss the suspension of the Socialists. 

“ How can we be expected to express our opinions,” asked 
plazier whose store I entered, ‘‘ when our very platform 
inkly advocating a change in government through govern- 
ntal action, is branded by the speaker of the Assembly as 
uimical to the best interests of the government?’ ” 


One man, a plumber by trade, while constantly commenting 
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The Massachusetts Federation of Women’s Clubs is sending 
out the leaflet to all women’s clubs in the state and will fol- 
low up this first step with help to communities making their 
local programs. In cooperation with the New York State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Prison Association is send- ~ 
ing the leaflet to some three hundred women’s clubs in New 
York. 

The plan has at least one advantage. It urges the use 
and development of all substantial local and national organiza- 
tions that can enrich child life. It contemplates the develop- 
ment of local effort, the support of local enterprises, and the 
establishment locally of movements aiming to lead childhood 
and youth along attractive and productive paths. From all 
of this the Prison Association will gain in that in time there 
may be fewer persons behind the bars. 


Back in the Districts 


| What New York Assemblymen’s Constituents Are Thinking 


D. Lasker 


on his own possible fool-hardiness at conversing with a person 
unknown to him, asserted that he was with his whole heart 
a Socialist. ‘‘ No,” he replied, however, in answer to a question, 
“T’m an enrolled Republican—that much sense I have got. 
I can’t do the party quite so much good that way, but at least 
I can help elect the Socialist candidates. The way things have 
been going in this country of late, I believe in taking the safest 
course. Yes,” he said, growing more audacious, but stopping 
in the midst of his remarks every time a@ newcomer passed 
through the vestibule of the house where the interview was 
taking place, “‘ we working people think a lot of things should 
be different. We only want to bring about changes in a lawful 
way, though. But don’t we all know if this here Albany 
outrage goes through, the next step will be to oust a labor 
representative if we succeed in building up the Labor Party?” 
As he spoke I remembered that a member of the Judiciary 
Committee of the Assembly in Albany had recently said to me 
without hesitation that if it were true that the newly organized 
Labor Party advocated the abolishment of the Senate of the 
United States, he for one would feel strongly that its represen- 
tative had no right to sit in the legislature. 

The plumber suddenly realized he was talking to am utter 
stranger, and big, strong, brawny man that he was, the look 
of a frightened child came over his face, and no amount of en- 
couragement could induce him to go on talking. “I don’t 
think you'll find many people in the neighborhood will talk as 
much as I do,” he ended. ‘‘ We've all learned to keep our 
thoughts to ourselves.” 

The little school-teacher across the way warily opened the 
door, and more wary she became when she learned the nature 
of my errand. A ten-minute explanation as to the harmless- 
ness of my mission finally brought the admission from her that 
she was a Socialist, but she “ would prefer not to discuss any- 
thing pertaining to Socialism or Albany.” A bit ashamed of 
her apparent cowardice, she added, however, ‘‘ You see, I ama 
school teacher, and we teachers have learned that if we want to 
keep our positions, we must suppress our thoughts—innocent 
though they may be.” 

“Isn’t it a function of the teacher to teach children to 
think?” she repeated after me, and the mocking laugh she gave 
Was a marked contrast to her mild face. ‘‘ That’s the one 
thing we’re not allowed to do. Our program is all cut and 
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dried for us—and there’s nothing to do but follow it to the 
letter if we want to stay in the employ of the public education 
department. Oh, yes, I have social and political views, but 
I’d rather not discuss them with a stranger. Good-day.” 

The door of the next flat was opened only a few inches by 
the mother of the family, whose children could be seen play- 
ing in the sitting room behind. ‘I haven’t much time to talk 

about such things. I’m getting my children’s dinner,” she said. 
“ What they are doing in Albany is a disgrace. No, I won't 
say whether or not | voted for the Socialist assemblyman, nor 
what party I belong to—that’s my own business.” And she 
closed the door. 

A young man was coming out of the same house. ‘“‘ Of 
course I’m a Socialist,” he said, “and if those people up in 
Albany only understood what Socialism was—or wanted to 
understand—it would be better all around. We Socialists don’t 
believe in Communism—Socialism is a step forward; Com- 
munism a step backward, and could only lead to disorder and 
general dissatisfaction.” 

Again, one of my Albany experiences flashed through my 
mind: Above the noise of the train as we neared the capitol I 
heard a group of assemblymen discussing the much mooted 
question of Socialism. One of them was reading from a 
pamphlet which he passed around to his colleagues. ‘The 
title page ran “ God or Infidelity, Heaven or Hell, Religion 
_ or Socialism, Law or Lawlessness, Americanism or Bolshevism, 
Peace or Revolution—Which? You must choose.” It con- 
tinued: “ American Socialism has taken off its mask. A wolf 
snarls at your door. Its jaws drip the blood of thousands of 
outraged and murdered women and children and slain men. 
Its hunger is never satisfied. It now seeks the overthrow of 
our government and threatens revolution. Its name is Social- 
ism, twin brother of Bolshevism—-God’s enemy, foe of Chris- 
tianity, nemesis of decent society and government, it is the 
most dangerous plague that has ever threatened us. What’s 
your choice?’ ‘The assemblyman’s plan to distribute the pam- 
phlet among his constituents met with the thorough approval 
of his associates. 

Although he was a Socialist the young man at the door 
admitted he had not enrolled with his party. “ You see, I’m 
a clerk in the post office,” he explained in an apologetic way, 
“and things would be made rather unpleasant for me if they 
knew I was a Socialist.” 

Then I chanced upon another wage-earner. He said, “A 
friend of mine talked to some strangers about Socialism the 
other day and the next night he was beat up on his way home 

from work. So I guess I’ll keep quiet.” 

The very reserve and guardedness of the men and women 
who had shown any inclination to talk showed how they feared 
to express their honest convictions about industrial and politi- 
cal matters. Free discussion had proved to be a dangerous 
occupation in their neighborhood. Was there no one in this 
district, I wondered, who felt at liberty to discuss the Albany 
affair? I turned to the Republicans and Democrats for an 
answer, and found a most encouraging one. ‘They had be- 
come the out-spoken champions of the rights of the Socialists. 
With scarcely an exception they unreservedly condemned the 
suspension proceedings. 

“ How else could any decent minded citizen feel?” asked 
the proprietor of one of the largest grocery stores in the neigh- 
borhood. “I’m a Republican, but I say the Socialists or any- 
body else have got the right to think what they want. If 
these five assemblymen have committed any crime, let them be 
tried in court and punished, but don’t put them out of the 
legislature just because some of the things their party stands 
for aren’t to the liking of the big capitalists. I’ve voted the 
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Republican ticket all my life, but oe not so sure I ever wi 
again after what the Republicans up in Albany have done.” 

His neighbor across the street, a ‘“‘ Democrat ever sincalh 
was old enough to think,” was enielly indignant. ‘‘ Fair pl 
fair play,” he said, ‘“‘ and these men are not even given a fi 
ing chance for their rights. I’ve never had much sympath 
with the Socialists before, but I’m beginning to wonde 
whether I was right. Sure, I own my shop, but after a 
what’s the difference wen us small shop-keepers and th 
working man.” And he turned to wait on a customer who ha 
been nodding his head in approval throughout our conve 
tion. 

The next man whom I approached regarded the matted E 
too plain to warrant discussion. ‘“‘ You’re wasting your time, 
he said, ‘‘ everyone in this district feels the same. To put 
man out of the legislature simply because he is a Socialist 
nothing short of an outrage—especially if he’s a man lik 
Claessens. I’m a Democrat, but I’m proud to say I split m 
ticket at the last election and voted for him. If you lived i 
this district, you’d know why—he’s the best assemblyman | w 
ever had,” 

Even the housekeeper around the corner, who, glancing e | 
pride around her well kept and cheerful flat, said she had n 
time to think of politics, shared the views of these men. __ 

“TI leave such things to fathers and boys,” she timidly es 
plained, “though, of course, I voted. I’m a Republica 
like my husband. I must say, though, if most of the peopl 
around here want a Socialist it isn’t right to put him out afte 
he’s elected. That’s the way my husband feels, too.” = 

From all these conversations one fact stood owt ie inju: 
tice to the Socialists had become an affront to the communit} 
Was this neighborhood so aroused, simply because it felt the 
as a district its rights had been violated, or were the sent 
ments which Republican and Democrats alike expresses 
evidence of a real conviction on the part of the citizenry ; 
large that the opinions of every group in the community—f 
matter what their political and social views—should be r 
spected ? 


A visit to a neighborhood but a quarter of an hour awe 
led to the conclusion that the latter was the case. The Twe: 
tieth Assembly district, strongly Democratic, felt as indignat 
as did the Socialist Seventeenth. ‘The people here were 
bit better off economically, but there was no decided contras 
They expressed their disapproval as emphatically as had tt 
men and women in Claessens’ own district, although their 2 
semblyman, Louis Cuvillier, Democrat, is one of the bittere 
foes of Socialism in the legislature, a member of the Judicia: 
Committee before whom the Socialists are being tried, who 
vote to expel them is taken for granted; a man whom the dai: 
papers reported as saying “ if these men are found guilty, the 
ought to be taken out and shot.” 

i We' re only too glad to get a chance to explain our poe 
tion,” said the owner of a delicatessen shop, who said he ha 
Soted for Mr. Cuvillier, ‘“‘ No matter what our representati" 
is saying or doing in Albany, we people here believe th 
Socialists have as much right to elect representatives as aut 
other party—if they’re strong enough—and they’ve a right | 
air their views in public too. What’s this country coming t 
if a man’s got to be afraid to say what he thinks? ” 

His Republican neighbor, an insurance agent, was 
thorough agreement with him. ‘ How can anyone have 
respect for men who will do such things?’ he eee 
ously asked. “It’s a joke to think Socialists are dangero| 
characters. Anyway, they can’t be put out of business by sut 
tactics. ‘This here Albany affair has made me so disgust! 
with politics, I don’t know if I ever will vote again.” Ar 


o)2 sounded as if he were in earnest. 

-| A man who was not a citizen cast a new light on the 
Scarcely realizing the significance of his words, he 
hid, “‘T guess you don’t care what I think, for I’m not a 
ftizen. Yes, I expected to take out my first papers soon, but 
e about changed my mind now. I’m a Socialist, you see. So 
that’s the use of becoming a citizen if the man I’d vote for 
ould be thrown out in case he was elected.” I did not try 
) answer his argument. 

) A final conversation with the clerk in the large corner drug 
sore was typical of the many I had in this district. ‘““There’s 
‘0 use being so worked up about the Socialists just because they 
jjaink a lot of things ought to be changed,” he said. ‘“‘ Some 
if the rest of us don’t think things are exactly perfect. So it 


if 
| 


CCORDING to Sam Weller, a small boy who had 
just finished learning the alphabet expressed doubt as 
to whether the results obtained justified the effort 
expended, and this doubt is one that at some time 
as entered the minds of many who have finished one piece of 


e{ know that when I attacked the alphabet nothing was more 
bliscouraging than to find after the “ Z” an “ etc.” It made the 
‘efforts just finished seem so incomplete, not to say futile. But 
with the help of later erudition it is possible to realize that 
ithe alphabet is of use. So these twenty-five years at the Hud- 
ison Guild, while their resuits have been elementary indeed, 
shave been worth while if they have established in our minds 
isomething of a principle, given us in some form a method 
which may be applied to the infinite “ etc.”s of life. 

_ Through twenty-five years, perhaps we have done little more 
\than to work out methods of applying the phrase we have used 
to express our fundamental purpose: 


_ To help people to help each other and themselves. 
The Hudson Guild has issued few reports and few state- 


‘ments. Its workers have been so busy with their daily tasks 
‘that they have seldom stopped to inquire just what they were 
doing, and as this is a common practice among social work- 
‘ers it may be worth while on this twenty-fifth anniversary for 
the oldest living inhabitant of Hudson Guild to set down the 
‘results of some of his experiences. 

_ The impulse that led to the first undertaking was genuine, 
‘but very vague. It was the result of memories of poor peo- 
ple standing at the back door of my father’s house and asking 
for food, of the later reading while in college of English Blue 
‘Books on the sweating system, but chiefly of the sense of 
‘misery and depression in the tenement house life of New York 
city. I went with a trained nurse on her rounds in Allen 
street, on the East Side, and this more than anything else was 
the cause of my interest in trying to change conditions. 

So with more than a little eagerness I accepted the sugges- 
tion of a friend to form a club among working boys. Cards 
of invitation were distributed up and down Sixth avenue, 
among the boys and young men in the big dry goods stores, 
and on a very stormy night about the middle of March, 1895, 
the first meeting was held. As every one knows the early 
stages of organizing a boys’ club are easy. Following the first 
rather vague statements by the organizer as to the purpose 
of the meeting, the election of officers and the choice of a 
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doesn’t strike us as just right to jump on those people who 
have come out in the open with their complaints. No matter 
what party a man belongs to everyone around here believes in 
fair play—and that’s what the Socialists aren’t getting.” 

Out cf the very district then whose assemblyman was bend- 
ing his utmost energy to unseat the Socialists came a hopeful 
message: Freedom of speech and thought was not dead. The 
situation was evidently not as desperate as the silence of the 
Socialists had at first indicated. For the moment they might 
be forced to be inarticulate, but the tide was turning. The 
Albany affair had precipitated matters—the treatment which 
was being meted out to the Socialists in the Assembly had 
aroused, it seemed, the innate sense of justice in the hearts of 
the community. 


The Worn Doorstep 


Hudson Guild after Twenty-Five Years 
By John Lovejoy Elliott 
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THE WORN DOORSTEP 

name are matters which create an eager interest. But after 
the first meeting or two, our new club began to flounder and 
then to run around in circles. If a boy is not kept busy by 
older people he quickly proceeds to keep himself and the 
older people busy. 

So, finding out just what a boys’ club should do was for a 
good many years a matter of serious perplexity. I shall al- 
ways remember the gasp of delight that greeted the appear- 
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_ ance of a set of new boxing gloves, and I can still see a little 
blonde-haired boy by the name of Smith pounce upon them 
with eagerness. I began to learn that night that three things 
are necessary for any organization of boys or young men: 
something to do, an older adviser, and at least one of the 
group to act as leader. Athletics, club meetings and singing 
were our first activities. The popular songs of that day are 
indelible memories. “ After the Ball Was Over” and “ The 
Sidewalks of New York” were prime favorites. ‘‘ Little 
- Annie Rooney”’ had begun to take a back seat. One of the 
boys wrote an original song, the chorus of which was the 
Lord’s Prayer sung to a waltz tune. This, however, did not 
enjoy any great popularity in the neighborhood. 

The first real struggle came in regard to the admission of 
younger boys. The young men were unwilling to give up 
their club rooms on certain nights, but more than this they 
did not wish to be seen going into the same house with “ kids.” 
It was my first experience of group monopoly, a matter which 
from that day to this has been, if not the greatest, at least a 
chief perplexity. ‘The immediate question was I think settled 
in the end, after a good deal of pressure had been brought to 
bear on the older boys, by their deciding to admit the 
younger ones. Later experience has made me believe that 
group action based on anything but conviction does very little 
good to any one. 

Through the earlier years we moved from one small house 
to another, usually earning the ill-will of our neighbors who 
were small householders and boarding-house keepers. One 
minister, I remember, reported the organization to the police 
as a menace to neighborhood morality, which it was not, and 
as a disturber of the peace, which it was. 

But we had more serious troubles. Some of the young men 
who belonged to the club were heavy drinkers and the club 
rooms on New Year’s Day were never pleasant. But despite 
the most fervid appeals and even repeated expulsions, which 
I enforced, nothing seemed to have the slightest effect. I 
remember returning one night after having put a man out 
of the front door to find two in a worse condition who had 
just come in through the back. This was, perhaps, our worst 
trouble, and it stayed with us for a long time. One night 
the president of the organization arrived in a maudlin con- 
dition and undertook to preside at the meeting. I was dis- 
gusted, but felt helpless, and then something happened: one 
of the members—he was the same blonde-haired boy who 
had pounced on the gloves at the first meeting—stood up, 

and to my surprise and that of every one else, too, I think, 
moved that the president be expelled. The motion was car- 
ried unanimously. And that was the beginning of the real 
Hudson Guild. From time to time men came in under the 
influence of liquor, but not often. The back of the trouble 
was broken and something of real group life had begun, as 
not infrequently happens, by a reaction to a wrong which 
the club recognized that it should and could deal with. Up 
to that time it had been just an aggregate, a sort of small 
mob. From then on it began to be a group. 

Others came to the house and made themselves into groups; 
for instance, the mothers of the kindergarten children grew 
tired of being lectured to on the beauties and duties of moth- 
erhood, and said they would like to take a hand in supporting 
and working with the kindergarten. Since that time they have 
been one of the chief factors in the organization. The younger 
girls were admitted for clubs and handiwork, and after a few 
years we had representatives from all the classes in the neigh- 
borhood. Each attracted by a separate interest, these groups 
have been successful or have failed in accordance with the 
definiteness with which their vital interests were perceived 
and met. 
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Indeed it seems to me that the business of a social . 
is to a considerable extent that of coming to know other. p 
ple so well that he can understand their fundamental intere 
and devise machinery for making their better social impul; 
effective. We always think of the great social reformer | 
a person “with a message.” Most of us have a power | 
expression that enables us to let others know what we iL 
lieve. The great difficulty lies in getting the message, whi 
often has to be learned by the slow process of trial a 
error. f 

As the groups increased in number there was constant fr 
tion between them. It was impossible to keep the peace, , 
say nothing of bringing about a friendly spirit or comm: 
activity. Since the older boys had already proven that 
one could keep them in order except themselves, the atten 
was made to have the different organizations settle their dil 
culties with each other. So the first real step in house orga 
ization was the formation of the Hudson Guild council. W5&! 
this body has never worked perfectly, it has through the yee 
come to be recognized in the house as the central authori’ 
And with its aid a certain method has been worked out f 
settling disputes and misunderstandings between individu: 
and clubs, and between club workers and house members. TH 
method has been characterized locally as “ calling a meetii 
and putting it up to them.” ‘The council has the ordinai 
committees, it has a court made up of elected representativ 
and it has executive officers. But apart from any machines 
it has engendered a certain spirit of cooperation in gover 
ment which has been productive of much good. People of t 
neighborhood have come to regard law courts as handing doy 
decisions a good deal as rain and lightning descend from t 
heavens, and as things to be very generally avoided. T. 
council’s method is to make the club and house members re; 
ize that a citizen must not only expect justice himself, but mz 
be an active member of the whole community in creati 
justice. He must assent to those compromises of his ov 
wishes and desires that will make room for the wishes as 
desires of other people. Of course, this lesson has only be: 
partially learned, but even so to an extent which makes t 
method of self-imposed regulation possible. 

At first it seemed as though the members would not ta 
the council seriously. It was known contemptuously as L 
Elliott’s Sunday School Class, and the hard questions we 
promptly left to the guild workers for settlement. The pro 
lem, which was to give the elected representatives of the clu 
a real sense of their own importance, was solved not only 
making their decisions final in house matters, but also by gi 
ing them financial obligations. The council collected and d 
bursed the rents paid by the clubs, and the possession of mon 
and financial responsibility were recognized as elements 
real power, the sense of which many high-flown phrases h: 
failed to convey. However, in the earlier days the attendan 
at the meetings of the council was very poor. The clubs pr 
ferred to let other organizations do the work and take tl 
responsibility for house action. Finally one member pr 
posed that any club not having representatives present shou 
be fined one dollar. This seemed to me to be very mercenar 
but was carried despite my earnest appeal and went into € 
fect. ‘To my surprise it worked well then and has ever sinc 

The council has illustrated in a small but very definite w: 
the one great principle of democracy—namely, that it is pe 
sible to invest plain people with the conduct of their ov 
affairs. Although they have needed the best advice they cou 
get, they have sometimes accepted this advice and sometim 
rejected it; but in nearly twenty years they have never abus 
their authority. 

Almost from the beginning we have attempted to make tl 


wiitivities carried on in the guild house a nucleus for neigh- 
Sprhood organization. The real Hudson Guild exists not 
ider any roof, but rather in the homes and in the branches 
¥ the work carried out into the neighborhood. 

Bi For more than a dozen years, in each of the blocks contigu- 
iis to Chelsea Park, there have been block captains who have 
‘tempted not only to report to our district committee cases 
ai: sickness and distress from poverty, as well as sanitary and 


“tas block captains es only the time of volunteers, so that 
| has not as yet developed as we hoped it might. We hear a 
freat deal about organization by blocks but few who have not 
Tried it have any idea of the stupendous amount of labor in- 
Molved in reaching all the residents of any New York city 
Hlock—men, women and children. It is a work which ought 
%o be done, but many years will have to pass before it is ac- 
Womplished, and before many changes take place in the physical, 
faental, social and political conditions. Some of our blocks 
Mave as large a population as a small town and need as many 
Wfficers and paid officials to organize them as a town has. But 
liecemeal and incomplete as the Hudson Guild district com- 
Hnittee’s work has been, it has brought the house in touch with 
the neighborhood, has been the means of reporting infrac- 
fions of the law to the city departments and of relieving 
iyhousands of cases of sickness and distress. ‘The district com- 
Inittee, too, has been the means of bringing the neighborhood 
wogether to act as a unit on community affairs. 

/ \Vomen are as naturally the effective neighborhood organ- 
Ale as they are the homemakers, but as we found out in con- 


: functions. However, they have worked very effectively in cer- 
tain particulars. A woman who spoke at one of the meetings 
some years ago was greatly distressed by the rise in prices. 
stale bread had gone up from two loaves for five cents to 
ithree loaves for ten. This meant a real shortage of food in the 
family. Later on, an animated discussion arose in one of the 
‘women’s clubs as to how a dollar could be made to go the 
ifarthest. The food situation, which has since become so acute 
‘throughout the country, was first felt among the very poor. 
A buying club, which was established as a result of the dis- 
‘cussion among the women, and the cooperative store which 
arose out of it has already been described in the Survey for 
‘November 23, 1918. Our cooperative enterprise in trade edu- 
‘cation, likewise, has been the subject of a separate article [see 
‘the SURVEY for May 10, 1919, page 255]. 

- Perhaps the most gratifying and interesting of the recent 
Be deriakings of the Hudson Guild have been at the farm. 
There were two important reasons for beginning this work: 
first, the need for summer recreation of a kind that did not 
consist in conducting an annex to Coney Island, which our 
cottages at the seashore for the young people had always 
been, and then the impulse which came with the war to do 
something for the public good. Many of the boys were vol- 
unteering for the army; others were being drafted. Some of 
the guild members were very militaristic, some had decided 
pacifiist tendencies. “The only thing that we could do that 
would unite the opposing elements was to attempt to increase 
‘the food supply. Through a lucky chance, a friend was found 


who was willing to sell us a tract of farm and woodland , 


covering 500 acres, and other friends who were willing to 
make it possible to pay his moderate price. 

The farm was originally designed to meet the needs of work- 
ing boys and girls. The mothers had been, as they still are, 
in the habit of renting cottages by the seashore for them- 
selves and their families. A committee of women leases for 
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the season the required number of cottages, and then sublets 
the space to the various members, The younger children are 
sent out of town by various fresh air societies, and so the farm 
was originally meant to serve those who were in that impor- 
tant period of life between childhood and matrimony. ‘This 
is the time which I think is chiefly important, because it is- 
then that the habits of a lifetime are becoming fixed. 

The transplanting of the summer work for young people to 
a new environment involved a deeper change than any of us 
had realized. Indeed, every change through which we have 
passed has in the end turned out to be something quite dif- 
ferent from what we expected; every change has been more 
dificult than we anticipated, but in the end infinitely better 
than what we had imagined. Chief among the changes in- 
volved in adapting ourselves to the farm was perhaps this: 
we tried to transform a part of each vacation from amusement- 
seeking into work, and hard work at that. Hard physical 
labor during the vacation period has become quite familiar 
to the so-called leisure classes, but not to the wage-earners, 
and the rule passed by the farm committee that every one 
should work at least three hours a day was carried only after 
considerable debate and much headshaking. 

I might mention our farm work in which again, under 
very different conditions, the cooperative principle has won 
through, or the gradual extension of our city activities which 
have increased in effectiveness with every advance in neigh- 
borhood organization. However, all of these occupations have 
only one aim, and that is to develop the latent social power in 
the men and the women, the boys and the girls. Our machin- 
ery never works very well—we know it is faulty in construc- 
tion, and we are constantly trying to mend it, as well as to in- 
vent new methods—but the purpose never changes. _ 

We need a faith that the human wilderness and the human 
desert which covers such great areas in every city, has the 
power of self-transformation. Moreover, we need such a 
definite knowledge of these powers as will be sufficient to call 
them forth into the life of activity. However, no local agency 
is enough—twenty-five years have taught me to be inter- 
ested in the Hudson Guild chiefly because of the principle 
which it illustrates. To me it demonstrates the existence of 
the uncommon good in the common man, and, further, the 
possibility of investing people with the conduct of their own 
affairs. But before this can be largely done great changes 
must take place. Nothing perhaps has led me so much to be- 
lieve in the necessity for fundamental change in all social life 
and structure as a very simple experience. We have many 
good men in the neighborhood who are working at Hudson 
Guild, but they are nearly all drawn from one class—they are 
either on the civil service list, as letter-carriers, policemen or 
postal clerks, or are skilled wage-earners holding permanent 
positions. “They are men who are above the fear of starvation 
for themselves or their families, and at the same time they 
are not attempting to earn much more than a living wage. 
Only those who are free from the fear of great poverty, and 
those who have given up or who have never had great wealth, 
can be counted on to produce any considerable number of good 
citizens. So long as the individualistic aims of wealth or per- 
sonal achievement are dominant in life, I believe that the cause 
of good citizenship is hopeless; the welfare of America or any 
nation depends on those who are not seeking along individual- 
istic lines for the chief satisfactions of life, but rather on those 
who turn to common enterprises. Some of us have come to 
believe in the coming of a new heaven and a new earth to be 
established by the uncommon good in the common man, and 
to make this effective in its own little community has been the 
main.effort of the Hudson Guild. 
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In a Chicago Plant 


“\ : 
Ae is no bar to learning. One of the best students of 
Armour & Company’s four hundred foreign-born workers 
in daily attendance at their classes in English is a man of fifty- 
two who, previously unable to sign his name, after fifteen les- 
sons writes better than the average workman with long years 
of schooling. ‘The working force of this firm of packers is 
composed of fifty-two different nationalities in the Chicago 
plant alone, Poles predominating. ‘Their instruction has been 
so successful that the SuRVEY asked for an explanation of their 
method. We are told that it includes the presentation of 
English words by illustration—i. e., pictures and objects to 
illustrate nouns, and appropriate actions and motions to illus- 
trate verbs. Dialogues bring out the typical construction in 
English sentences, and everything taught is fixed by constant 
use and repetition in conversation and written sentences. ° Alice 
M. Kimball, one of the teachers, writes: 

Aside from that, it seems to me, every teacher must develop his or 
her own methods as an outgrowth of the peculiar needs and diff- 
culties of the peculiar group dealt with. I believe the methods will 
be effective if the mental attitude of the teacher toward the class is 
the right one. It seems to me necessary to recognize two facts which 
are generally true of foreigners who come into these classes: 

First—that we are not dealing with mental children or defectives, 
but with men and women of adult age, mental capacity and interest, 
and often of keen intellectual ability and attainments. I have in my 
class at Armour’s men who speak three and four languages and 
have traveled much more extensively than I have and who only 
require the use of English as a medium of expression for ideas and 
information quite as “worth while” as the average American could 
produce in conversation. 

Second—they do not regard American residence and citizenship as 
an inestimable gift which they should accept with humble gratitude. 
I think the average foreigner feels that he is making his full return 
in the form of production for all that this country gives him in the 
form of good jobs and he is usually quite content and happy in his 
own foreign group and does not find the English language essential 
to his social happiness. 

A member of the firm adds: 

_ We find that knowledge of the English language, while not essen- 
tial, is a great aid to the progress of the workman. He is able to 
assume responsibility and undertake tasks with commensurate com- 
pensation more readily than if he were unable to understand the 
English language. A knowledge of the English language also is an 
important element in‘ the safety first work of the plant. Our English 
lessons develop the idea of safety first in sentences calling attention 
to the importance of guarding the eyes and other members. Of 
course, the larger percentage of the employes at Armour’s speak the 
English language. 


A Great Forester 
HES RY S. GRAVES, head of the federal Forest Service, 


who resigned his post last week because its compensation 
does not enable a man to provide for his old age, probably has 
saved the nation many millions of dollars by the influence he 
has exerted on federal, state and private forestry policies. With 
him conservation was not merely a negative process of con- 
servation by fire prevention and similar methods—important as 
this is—but also of renewal, of planning, of restoration of 
cut-over lands and arrest of erosion by suitable planting. 
Economical utilization such as he has advocated it during these 
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ten years means not discouragement of the use of timber bu 
wasteless cutting, marketing and manufacture. 

Mr. Graves has given to the older forestry economics ¢ 
continental Europe a distinctly social and democratic new 
tendency. Under his guidance the forest lands on publi 
domains have become more than financial assets; he has sees 
and made others realize that well managed forests may cor 
tribute to industrial stability and rural progress, may provid 
magnificent recreation areas for city people and at the sama 
time protectives of water resources. While never wearying o 
helping private owners to put their forest land to the mos 
profitable and beneficent uses, he has emphasized that only bi 
public ownership of extensive forest areas and a national polic; 
can the forests be brought into the proper relationship with th! 
industrial life of the nation. ‘‘ The central government alone,’ 
he says in his most recent statement (A Policy of Forestry fo 
the Nation, United States Department of Agriculture Circula; 
148), “can bring about concurrent and harmonious actiox 
within given regions. Its research and educational work mai 
be directed to the problems of the nation and of regions tha 
comprise more than one state.” 

At all times he has insisted on the need for active publi 
cooperation in carrying out a worthwhile forestry program 
He says: “In a national policy of forestry the public itsel 
should assume certain responsibilities and certain burdens. 
The measures of cooperation he lists under the following heads 
Fire Protection—especially in sharing the burden of a preven 
tive system; Assistance in Forestry—provision for state service 
to help owners; ‘Taxation—adoption of a system that will en 
courage good forestry practice and prevent wasteful cutting 
Loans—extension of farm loan system to include loans fo 
purchase and improvement of timber lands; Surveys—ap 
propriation of federal and state funds for surveys of fores 
resources; Land Classification—aid in bringing settlers upor 
lands suited to agriculture, preventing deception of innocent in 
vestors, and avoidance of injudicious use of land; Researel 
Work; Forest Insurance. 

Mr. Graves’ predecessor as chief forester of the Unite 
States, Gifford Pinchot, was appointed last week commissione 
of forestry of Pennsylvania (succeeding Robert S. Conklin), : 
state which has been very active for some years in making it 
forests a social resource. It was the pioneer in forest employ 
ment for tuberculous patients. 


Colored Communities 


O RIGINALLY arising from the very effective work of th 
state health department of North Carolina—and especiall 
the educational work of Dr. L. B. Brayer, chief of the Bu 
reau of Tuberculosis—there has been effected a unique organ 
ization of Negro community life throughout that state and ai 
effort at general betterment in which the state department 
of agriculture and education are taking an active part. Flos 
ence C, Williams, colored, has been employed as state directo 
of this joint undertaking, being primarily responsible to th 
Bureau of Tuberculosis in the State Board of Health. 
Through the agency of the so-called industrial superviso1 
of the Board of Education who are charged with state inspec 
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e 2 ate oP 
HE prime beauty of a park is its land- 
scape effect. Destroy that effect and you 

destroy the park. Now, everybody (except, 

perhaps, some hardshell philistine) enjoys a 

fine landscape, and no one (not even the 

philistine, it is hoped) ever intends to de- 
stroy a landscape effect; and in matter of 
fact, no park landscape is ever destroyed of 
malice prepense and all at once. But facilis 
est descensus, you know; smooth and easy is 
the way down. “Here a little and there a 
little”’ Here a little encroachment on the 
park; there a little encroachment on the 
park; and yet another little encroachment 
elsewhere in the park. Set up such a thing 
today, set up such another thing next week, 
set up another next month or next year. 

That’s the way. And so it goes on, till by- 

and-by, before it’s well realized, the accumu- 

lated encroachments have altered in toto the 


whole face of the park. . . . That which was 
a park is now—something else. 
* & # 


| was the climacteric year of war for us. 
There were the crowded meetings at the 
bandstand, the gatherings around the Liberty 
Loan booths, the Red Cross bureaus, the flag 
staffs, and so on. Now, it’s all right, and 
blessings on the crowds and on the mighty 
purpose that brought them to the parks; our 
love was with those surging crowds—make 
no mistake about that. But you know how it 
is with a “surging crowd,” especially with 
a surging crowd in a park where, in addi- 
| tion to “standing room only” there is also 
i “lots of room to stomp around in.” And 
there was much “stomping done,” pray be- 
i 

| 


lieve it. And the lawns showed it. What 

deal of wear and tear those poor lawns 
| came in for! They were over-run, they were 
trampled, they had great scars kicked in 
them. The youngsters made more, much 
more, than their usual use of them. These 
youthful warriors would now and then 
appear in companies, embryo troops in 


battalion formation, with some wide extend- 
ing lawn for their “training ground,” and 
they carried arms, and they shouldered arms, 
and they hay-footed and straw-footed and 
marched and counter-marched, and they ad- 
vanced and fell back, and they right-wheeled 
and obliqued, and so on through the manual. 
Altogether, they had the time of their lives; 
and what unregenerate Scrooge would have 
the heart to stop them? But, oh, those lawns! 
* © «€ 


A DDITIONAL benches seem to be needed. 
In saying this there is risk, of course, of 
awakening the old objection as to furnishing 
accommodation for Weary Willie with his 
propensity to lounge. Willie certainly likes the 
otium cum (vel, sine) dignitate. But for 
William and the rest of the genus otiosus, 
there is the blue-clad guardian of the pro- — 
prieties to keep them moving. Why, then 
on Willie’s account, should the great bulk of 
the people be deprived of adequate seating 
facilities in the park? . . . 

Then, how would it do to have a new 
bandstand set up in Military Park? The old 
one is dear to us all, without a doubt, be- 
cause of the many associations wreathed about 
it. But for some years it has been going 
the way of all things mundane. It has done 
long and honorable service and is entitled, 
like any other veteran, to honorable retire- 
ment. Patriotic gatherings, musical gather- 
ings, religious gatherings, all sorts of gath- 
erings. Here presidents of the United States 
have held forth, also former presidents, and 
expectant presidents, likewise governors of 
states, mayors of cities, senators and sages. 
A sort of Roman Forum this; and so far as 
the crowds and the interest of the gatherings 
were concerned, the Senatus Populusque 
Romani had nothing on our good old band- 
stand—though we fancy that the stand of the 
S. P. Q. R. was a bit more ornate. Ornate, 
that’s the word. Why can’t we have a fine, 
new, ornate bandstand ? 


tion of rural schools, four hundred and fifty Negro commun- 
ity improvement leagues have been established in forty-five 
of the hundred counties in the state. Each league consists so 
far as possible of all adult Negroes in the community reputed 
of good character, with junior leagues for minors. Its purpose is 


to interest the Negro in the improvement of educational conditions, 
in the study of the principles of sanitation, the prevention of com- 
municable diseases, in the scientific knowledge of farm life and farm 
problems, in the conservation of food, and in the safety of their 
homes and school buildings from the ravages of fire. 


Each league. has at least seven committees to carry out these 
various objects and an executive to deal with general matters 
of interest that may arise. A printed constitution lists sixteen 
different categories of state and local officers and citizens who 


are willing to assist local leagues, from the county superinten- 
dents of schools, of health and of public welfare to the local 
Red Cross workers, doctors and ministers. 

Last week a moving picture service was inaugurated. The 
pictures will be shown from a truck which will tour in turn all 
the counties that have a league, allowing one week for each. 
The fund for this work was raised in the community leagues 
by the sale of Red Cross Christmas seals, amounting to $5,132. 
A health worker who knows the state well is in charge of 
the tour. 


In some counties the canning clubs established by the league 
have saved from thirty to fifty thousand quarts of fruit and 
vegetables in a year, and the corn, pig and poultry clubs have 
In many cases sent boys and girls to boarding school. 
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The state superintendent of education, E. C. Brooks, admits 
that the attempt to inaugurate a broad educational policy for 
both races brings with it serious difficulties. ‘These can to 
some extent be avoided, he believes, if the Negroes of the state 
adopt a platform of principles convincing the whites of the 
moderation and justice of their demand for education. In 
a foreword to the constitution of the leagues he says: 

The purpose of these leagues is to bring about larger cooperation 
on the part of the Negroes which will tend to discourage factional 
differences and promote racial harmony. Moreover, they propose to 
encourage the teaching of law and order, to promote educational, 
sanitary and industrial progress, and to insure a better citizenship 


among the Negroes. ‘They are so patriotic that all citizens in the 
state should be interested in their success. 


Blackstone or Moses P 


N apparent innovation in American legal procedure is the 

recent establishment of a Jewish Court of Arbitration for 
settling minor civil actions as a recognized branch of the 
municipal court in New York. The court is composed of one 
tabbi, one business man and one judge or lawyer, all elected 
by the Federation of Orthodox Synagogues of America. Ac- 
cording to Samuel Buchler, formerly chaplain at Sing Sing and 
now deputy commissioner of markets, who has led the move- 
ment for its establishment, this court will “save the city 
expenditure by settling disputes that otherwise would be 
brought into the courts” and benefit the Jewish people at 
_ large. A number of municipal judges have consented to 
serve; and the plan has the endorsement of District Attorney 
Edward Swann. 

While state laws in New York and in other states make 
provision for the recognition of arbitration awards and their 
enforcement in the courts and while there are many examples 
of successful arbitration courts, this is probably the first in- 
stance of so close an association between such a court and a 
public court as to be held in the same building. A specializa- 
tion of court functions on racial lines would seem an especially 
dangerous proceeding at a time when so much effort is spent to 
bring different groups of foreign-born together with each other 
and with native-born. Of two eminent Jewish judges consulted 
by the Survey on this point, one agrees in principle that it 
would be a bad thing if innumerable small courts were set up 
on racial lines, alien in sentiment to the fundamental Amer- 
ican conceptions of law; the other believes that in the case 
under discussion the parties involved consider that they are 
acting on religious rather than racial lines (since the plan 
criginated with the orthodox synagogues). He adds: 

I have no objection to courts of arbitration, whether they be along 
racial, commercial, trade union or any other lines. The more that 
people who know one another and come in contact with one another, 
whether through likeness of racial, material or religious interests, 
arbitrate their difficulties, the better it will be for the community. 

He admits that such arbitration proceedings would much 
better be held separate and distinct from public court proceed- 
ings, and therefore in another place, preferably in some place 
with which the arbitration group is in some way connected. 
If municipal judges can find the time to give their services free 
of charge as arbitrators, he considers that by doing so they act 
decidedly in the interest of the whole community—provided, 
however, that this work has no official connection with. their 
own court. 


A Forum under Fire 


[Ii is not surprising that the wave of intolerance which 
swept over the country in recent months should beat in more 
than one place against that rock of true democracy, the town 
meeting or public forum. Criticisms similar to those which 
were raised against Dr. Grant’s church forum in New York 
have been raised also against the two weekly forum meetings 
of the Central Branch of the Y. M. C. A. in Philadelphia. 
One of the critics writes: 
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‘ 

I have had independent reports made of your meetings, and it 
very evident that many of those that you are coddling, if exami 
by alienists or draft board specialists would be found clearly 
balanced and mentally and physically defective, especially those. 
Russian (Semitic) origin. May I also say that I, personally, th 
your forum is an absurdity? Apparently, if you had a child welfi 
meeting, the leading abortionists, convicts sentenced for infantici 
wife murder, and other crimes against the family, as well as 
sprinkling from Kirkbrides of those deranged sexually would | 
allowed to come and give “the other side” in the interest of “fi 
speech.” iy 


This letter appears in a report made by W. D. Easton, sec: 
tary of the branch, after a full discussion of which the co: 
mittee in charge decided to continue the forum meetings, — 
was an exceptional letter. Of fourteen communications rep: 
duced, it is the only wholly condemnatory one; and it is sigi 
ficant that its writer comments on reports rather than persor 
observation. Another independent outsider writes: 

I have attended so many so-called open forums at which 
chairman has called the meetings to a close when any question & 
was not exactly convenient was raised. I feel sure that you wi 
not in sympathy with the point of view of many of the debate 


but you in no way showed antagonism or prejudice. I thank y 
for the honest meeting. if 


Practically all the other letters are complimentary. F 
tween them they contain many, if not all, the arguments w 
an open forum at a time such as this is a help rather than 
hindrance to public order, honest and straight thinking aj 


‘good citizenship. There are real difficulties, however, whi 


are rarely raised and which only exceptional sincerity and td 
on the part of the forum leader can overcome. The princip 
one is this, that so long as the institution which holds 
forum has ideals and standards of its own, it cannot be rea 
impartial in the selection of subjects and speakers, howev 
democratic the conduct of the meetings may be. : 
Mr. Easton makes no claim to such impartiality but ba; 
the defense of the open forum on strictly educational. and - 
spirational aims. In other words, the forum is really lit! 
more than what the public lecture used to be, only with 
different emphasis and a different time schedule—empha 
on reaction by the audience and larger time allowance 1 
questions and comment from the floor—both of them show 
desirable by modern pedagogy. The efforts still made he 
and there to ladle Christianity or good principles of citizenst 
or correct economic theories down people’s throats are provi 
more and more illusory; the only educational methods in e 
time that meet with any measure of success are those whi 
encourage responsiveness on the part of the student. 


Setting an Example 


S OME of the greatest irregularities and swindles in conn 
tion with humanitarian efforts in recent years have be 
those perpetuated in the financing of big occasional commun 
efforts, such as exhibitions and fairs.’ The Civic Players 
Minneapolis have set a new standard in public accounting : 
the financial operations of such undertakings by asking t 
Bureau of Municipal Research of their city to examine th 
books. In the summers of 1918 and 1919 the Civic Players k 
presented on the steps of the Art Institute elaborate outdc 
pageants. ‘These productions, although they were under t 
auspices and direction of that organization, became civic und 
takings through the cooperation of other agencies and pers 
in the management. ‘The players devoted themselves alm 
wholly to the task of writing and production while oth 
handled the business arrangements, program, publicity, financ 
etc. ‘The various groups together functioned as a volunt 
civic committee. As a result of this cooperation, the pagea 
were very largely attended, and the sale of tickets, progra 
and advertising. constituted the sole revenues. The Ci 
Players felt, under the circumstances, that the cooperat 
agencies and the public were entitled to an audit and tur 
to the Bureau of Municipal Research. 
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-Probation—A Federal Need 


‘ Ti is a strange anomaly that, whereas every state now pro- 
1) vides for the use of suspended sentence and probation in 
is least some of its courts, the criminal courts under the 
}pervision of the United States Department of Justice have 
Beolutely no power to suspend sentence or to use probation. 
3/0 matter how young or amenable to reformation the con- 
icted person may be, he must be either fined or committed 
ta federal prison under the law. This system is mediaeval. 
| is absolutely rigid in practice, except when some humane 
tidge, in a specially worthy case, “gets around the law” by 
ah indefinite adjournment or a dismissal. Since there is no 
ovision for probation in these courts, there are no probation 
hcers, to make social investigations before sentence. ‘There 
f also no system for the making of mental and physical ex- 
iminations, which is today considered an_ indispensable 
iccompaniment of probation. Indeed, none of the adjuncts 
if modern socialized courts are found today in the federal 
“ourts of the United States. 

i Social workers, attorneys and many United States judges 
fe publicly urged the passage of a federal probation law 
hor several years. The National Probation Association has 
jupported the idea. Prior to 1916, federal courts assumed 
bn inherent power to suspend sentence and actually exer- 
ised it in numerous instances, but in that year the United 
Mtates Supreme Court made its decision in the famous Kil- 
Mitts case, holding that, in fact, no such power existed and 
that the courts had been doing that which they had no author- 
ity to do. That put the granting of such authority up to 
iCongress. In 1917, therefore, a bill was prepared by the 
WNational Probation Association. This bill passed Congress, 
though greatly weakened by amendments. It did not meet 
the approval of the attorney-general and was vetoed by Pres- 

Mdent Wilson. Accordingly, a new bill (H.R.12036) has 
‘recently been introduced on behalf of the association by Rep- 
iresentative Lonergan. It has been referred to the Com- 
imittee on the Judiciary and a successful hearing on it has just 
een held. 
- Many boys and young men are disposed of by the federal 
ourts. Not a few of these are first offenders. The crimes 
charged against them are often not essentially different from 
offences bringing young offenders into the juvenile or other 
state courts, for which enlightened state courts frequently 
use probation. Among these are violations of post-office laws, 
such as stealing from the mails or post offices; violations 
of interstate commerce laws, as for example stealing from 
freight cars; violations of the food and drugs act, and 
offences committed on government property or in the camp 
zones such as selling liquor or prostitution. Among the large 
number of young boys made convicts by the federal courts, 
there are unquestionably many who could be reclaimed and 
developed into good citizens by the more humane, helpful and, 
withal, economical method of probationary supervision. 

The bill of Representative Lonergan is modeled upon the 
best state laws on probation now in force. It has the appro- 
val of most of the federal judges, state judges and attorneys. 
Briefly, it provides for the appointment of probation officers 
by federal judges having original jurisdiction of criminal 
actions, except in the District of Columbia. These proba- 
tion officers may be paid, or they may be voluntary employes; 
if paid, the appointing judges fix their salaries, subject to ap- 
proval by the attorney-general. The federal courts may 
place offenders on probation in their discretion in all cases 
except those punishable by death or life imprisonment. ‘The 
probation officer must investigate all offenders referred to 
him and must keep himself informed concerning their con- 
duct and condition. He must report on each case at least 
once a month to the court, and must use “‘all suitable methods, 


not inconsistent with the conditions imposed by the court, to. 


aid persons on probation and to bring about improvement in 
their conduct and condition.” The conditions and period of 
probation are fixed by the courts, and the usual provisions for 
investigations, receiving reports from probationers, visiting, 
making records and reports contained in the best probation 
laws are inserted. 

The federal government should no longer lag behind the 
states in supplying this humane and rational system. Adult 
as well as juvenile probation laws are now in force in all 
but fourteen states. England, Canada, Australia, France, 
Norway, Sweden and other European countries have proba- 
tion laws. The need for probation in our federal courts has 
greatly increased since the war. War legislation brought new 
classes of offenders to these courts, many of whom are of the 
younger and more reclaimable type. 

CuHares L, CHUTE. 


Earthquakes and Cheap Prisons 


F you can’t reform your prisons by public spirited appeals 
to decency and justice, try an earthquake. How, at 
least, earthquakes have brought about results in the Far East 
which Westerners have still to achieve by the slow process of 
prison reform was recently brought out by a Canadian who 
has had experience in prison construction in the province of 
Ontario. Speaking before an audience in this country on the 
question, “ Are the methods of housing prisoners, which have 
been generally adopted, in keeping with the best interests of 
the public welfare?”, this man, James Govan, architect in the 
provincial secretary’s office, Ontario, said: 

To that question I would say, generally speaking, “no.” In 
fact, for nearly all our public institutions, such as general hospitals, 
hospitals for the insane, epileptics and feebleminded, and also for, 
public schools, I would say “no.” Why? Is there anyone in this 
room who can tell me how we are going to administer our public’ 
institutions sixty or seventy years from now; how our prisoners 
or patients will then be housed, fed, exercised and otherwise 
cared for? Do we know how many prisoners we are going to have 
sixty or seventy years from now? If we cannot prophesy along 
these lines, how shall we attempt to prophesy in bricks and mortar? 
That is exactly what we do under our present methods, simply make 
prophesies which bind our successors for two or three generations. 


The greatest hindrances to the development of new ideas 
are old buildings, said the speaker. Only the generous use of 
dynamite, he thought, could alter many of these buildings “ so 
that a person might have a chance to bring in new ideas of 
administration and treatment of the inmates.” He contin- 
ued: 

I have never visited Japan, but I have been told that the 
Japanese have had extremely great success in the treatment of 
their prison and insane populations, and one of the reasons given, 
I believe, is that they have had to build their institutions with the 
thought of earthquakes ever in mind. This has developed a type of 
architecture which is more akin to what we have here for persons 
afflicted with tuberculosis . . I don’t want to speak for all my 
architectural brethren, . but so far as public institutions are con- 
cerned, I would welcome properly-timed and regulated earth- 
quakes, no matter how produced. The stimulus that we would 
get from changes of that kind would be simply tremendous, not 
only from the structural standpoint, but even more from the 
administrative point of view. 

Mr. Govan, who was addressing a conference on prison 
construction called in New York city by the National Com- 
mittee on Prisons and Prison Labor, went on to say that 
whereas the average prison is built today to last sixty or 
seventy years and at a cost of from $1,000 to $2,000 a bed, 
he was positive that if we limited the age of our prisons to 
twenty or twenty-five years we could build them for from 
$350 to $700 a bed. That would free a large sum of money 
in increased staff and improved administration, or, to quote 

Govan, for “social service work, follow-up work, or 
ee still for the prevention of crime.” He illustrated his 
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‘ideas by recalling Ontario’s recent experience. Nine or ten 
years ago a reformatory was begun at Guelph. This was de- 
signed for prisoners with sentences of from three months to 
two years. It was built on a fairly permanent basis and at 
a cost of about $2,000 a bed. One or two years later fur- 
ther accommodation was needed and several prison camps 
were built, the largest of these (about 36,000 acres) being 
a farm ranch at Burwash, 240 miles from Toronto. ‘This 
‘camp housed the same class of prisoners as at Guelph. But 
the government took over Guelph in 1917 and used it for a 
military hospital, so that since that time all Ontario prison- 
ers with sentences of from three months to two years—com- 
prising 85 per cent of the total prison population of the prov- 
ince—have been cared for in farm camps at a capital expendi- 
ture of about $400 a bed. Mr. Govan believes that in this 
instance the less expensive type of institution has been much 
better for the men than the more expensive. At the farm 
camps, he says, the men followed such occupations as stock- 
feeding and tending, farming, teaming and lumbering to a 
greater extent than they did at Guelph, where shops had 
been put up, and that this kind of work developed “ self-re- 
liance, initiative and resourcefulness, which we never obtained 
at Guelph.” Another argument for an “ outlying location,” 
he says, is that it brings a complete change of surroundings 
for the great majority of the prisoners, most of whom are 
from the larger cities; the transference of men from cities to 
these conditions, he said, “‘ we believe is resulting in a lessen- 
ing of a repetition of crime.” A third argument is that the 
opportunity for smuggling dope, whiskey and stuff of that 
kind into the prison is less, and as a result the men are allowed 
a greater degree of freedom. 

Although the use of farm sites for prisons in this country 
is not new, the expensive, congregate type of institution, com- 
prising a huge pile of steel and stone is still prevalent. 


A Court for Probationers 


ys aa interesting step in the development of probation was 
taken in New York city last month when City Magistrate 
Alexander Brough, sitting in achair in a small private room 
at the headquarters of the City Magistrates’ Courts, talked 
intimately and sympathetically with one adult probationer 
after another. Magistrate Brough was presiding as judge 
of the new Probation Court. The men who had been sum- 
moned to appear before the first session of this court entered 
the judge’s chamber one at a time and were separated from 
him by only a small table, less than three feet wide. Many had 
come to the building distrustingly. “They did not know what 
it might mean to appear before this new court. As Magistrate 
Brough discussed their affairs with them, however, asked them 
about their success while on probation, and tried to learn 
whether any factors in their lives were making it hard for 
them to keep out of trouble, their distrust gave way to friend- 
liness. To some of them the judge gave advice about finding 
work with a better future before it than the jobs they were 
then holding, to some he spoke a word of praise for their 
good conduct, to some he urged the importance of making 
greater effort if they were to justify the trust reposed in them, 
At the close of each interview he shook hands with the man, 
told him to come in and see him or the chief probation officer 
if he ever got into trouble, and bade him goodbye and good 
luck. Most of the men left the room in smiles. 

To fifty-one men whose conduct during probation had been 
approved by Edwin J. Cooley, chief probation officer, Magis- 
trate Brough issued official certificates of discharge. The 
certificate is a sort of diploma, which, as Magistrate Brough 
put it, can be shown by the offender to anyone who in the 
future questions his fulfillment of the conditions of his pro- 
bation. It reads: 

EE Rig nisitO COtILY. stHAG. Ni, fotalarals vv apeisi ccoiesste Shtoore edna Whesokeia la sea subitens 
f has this day com- 


0 
pleted his period of Probation; and having proved to the satisfaction 
of this Court that he has faithfully complied with the conditions of 
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is hereby 
HONORABLY DISCHARGED. 
DATED this (ile ean day | 
OEE WS SRE SE eae Bi be arse J alae ash Byalie eve elelniste tela lest ajteeke nee 


The Probation Court is not merely a device for establishio 
sympathetic relationships between city magistrates and prob) 
tioners; those were not uncommon before. It is a means | 
centering in one court the whole judicial supervision of perso, 
on probation. Heretofore adult probationers have been & 
pected to appear before the magistrate who tried them, | 
any question arose concerning the modification of the period | 
conditions of their probation, if a warrant was desired for the 
arrest, if sentence was to be imposed upon them, or if thi 
were to be discharged, these matters were all brought, 
practicable, before the magistrate who first heard their case 
But there are forty-three magistrates in New York city; tha 
judges rotate in various courts scattered throughout the fit 
boroughs. It is sometimes extremely difficult, therefore, 
bring a probationer before the magistrate who tried him; 
practice this was often not done. The result was that mags 
trates sometimes heard cases about which they knew littl 
Moreover, the magistrates are burdened with a vast number * 
cases of other sorts. ‘To add to the difficulties of the ox 
system, the forty-three magistrates have entertained, of cours 
different and often conflicting ideas of the purposes of prob 
tion, of the persons meriting probation, of the proper lengy 
of the probationary period, of what constitutes violation, ani 
in general, of the best methods of supervision. This has pr) 
duced a similar diversity in both the views and the methox« 
of probation officers. By establishing a single court, with e 
clusive jurisdiction over all of these matters, it is hoped th! 
the impracticabilities of the former system will be brought 
an end, and diversity will give way to uniformity. 3 

Another idea underlying the establishment of the Prob 
tion Court is that a judicial termination of all probatid 
periods is desirable. ‘Theoretically this existed before, but 
practice probation usually expired automatically at the end » 
the period originally set; the probationer simply stopped ma: 
ing reports to his probation officer and was regarded as di 
charged. It is held by some students of probation that judiei 
termination is undesirable; these people believe that the court 
contact with the case should cease as early as possible. TT! 
opposing view is that a more intelligent disposition of cases 
secured by having them all reviewed by a single magistra 
who can apply uniform standards in deciding whether the me 
should be discharged, continued under oversight or committe 
to an institution. It is this view that underlies the Probatie 
Court. 

A further service that the court will render, it is hoped, 
that of strengthening the work of probation officers. The 
officers will now have one standard to guide themselves b 
instead of forty-three. It is already noticeable, according 
Mr. Cooley, that the reports of officers have improved und 
the stimulation of the Probation Court. 

The court sits, at present, two evenings a week. 1] 
jurisdiction, defined by the resolution of the Board of Ci 
Magistrates creating it, does not extend to persons placed « 
probation by the several Courts of Domestic Relations ar 
the Women’s Separate Court. This leaves it, at present, wit 
jurisdiction over from 500 to 700 persons above sixteen yea 
of age placed on probation annually by the city magistrate 
courts. The simplicity of its proceedings is suggestive of 1] 
atmosphere surrounding most juvenile courts. Magistra 
Brough devotes half of his time to the work of the cou 
sitting the other half as a regular city magistrate. He spen 
his afternoons going over the reports of probation officers ar 
talking to them about the cases that are scheduled to come u 
The dangers possible through the commingling of prob 
tioners before and during the sessions of the court are in lar: 
part obviated by the use of numerous private offices in tl 
building at 300 Mulberry street in which the court is locate 
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EDWARD T. DEVINE 


“Rhe Family” 


/)\ HERE is by no means too much serious discussion of the 
4 problems of the family. Therefore the appearance of 
| Family, a thirty-two-page monthly, the official organ of the 

dherican Association for Organizing Family Social Work, is 

‘Ny welcome. It is quite true, as the leading article in this 

at number suggests, that those who “ are responsible for 

iirying forward the work of the leading family case agen- 
in American cities” have ‘“‘ not been productive enough 


7 } . * . . . 
‘the scientific sense.” The claim that these societies serve 


t population of thirty-two and a quarter millions 8 
Jurly a third of the whole United States, and that the third 
ich most needs such organization” is a startling indication 
athe responsibility—in a national sense—now resting on these 
jsieties and their national federation. ‘The claim itself is, 
irhaps, subject to some discount unless the word “ serve’’ is 
Mderstood in a special and rather technical sense. The mil- 
‘ns of greater New York, for example, are served also by the 
§sociation for Improving the Condition of the Poor, and 
“the Jewish and Catholic agencies which are not admitted 
§.the American Association, and, of course, by the city Child 
‘elfare Board and by other “family case agencies.” 
Whether the New York Charity Organization Society and 
e Brooklyn Bureau of Charities are the “ leading agencies ” 
tpends on the point of view. ‘The present writer has always 
insidered them as leading agencies a fair share of the time, 

t not necessarily as the leading agencies all of the time. 
jlowever, the paragraph in question may have been intended 
jaly for the family in the more intimate sense—viz., “ us, the 
ople who bear a special relation to one another.” 

i It is much to be hoped that social workers will respond to 
e invitation to do some hard group thinking, to produce 
pmething, even if that something finds its way to the waste- 
asket of the Family or to the correspondence columns of the 
buURVEY. Social workers have been less productive than pro- 
fessional experts in other callings who have similar responsi- 
ilities; partly because, like soldiers and clergymen, they are 
unduly protected from healthy outside criticism; and because 
hey have not yet, like teachers, or at least in the same degree, 
leveloped the habit of severe inside mutual criticism. ‘There 
ave been outside attacks to repel, but the attitude of just re- 
jentment against silly, even if popular, unjust attacks does not 
foster scientific discussion. 
~ Our new contemporary professes to have no plans for com- 
detition or rivalry with the Survey. If this disclaimer. is 
based on the mistaken assumption that “ the professional and 
technical aspect of family social work” is represented only 
‘in a subdivision of a department ” in this journal, we have 
to remind our neighbor in all good humor that the professional 
and technical aspects of family social work furnish the occa- 
sion for many paragraphs, reviews and articles outside as well 
as inside this department. Surely the close-up views of social 
unrest by neighborhood workers in the issue of March 6, Mrs. 
Murphy’s discussion a week earlier of the unmarried mother 
at work, and the week before that, the first two articles in 
the Public Health Department, all deal with questions which 
are of the most direct professional interest to family case work- 
ers. Whether they have all read them and profited by them is 
another question ; and it is still another question whether there 
may not be articles, in any number of the Survey, even more 
profitable to social workers than those which deal with their 
own special interests. 

Our welcome to the Family, then, does not imply any con- 
fidence that there will be no competition, however carefully the 
editors may refrain from plans for it. Competition in promul- 
gating new ideas or in subjecting old ideas to re-examination 
is the life of social work and of scientific discussion. 


The Family pleasantly recalls in an editorial the early his- — 
tory of the Field Department conducted by the SurvEy—then 
Charities and the Commons—fifteen years ago. There were 
two subdivisions of the department: an exchange service of 
blanks, publicity material, correspondence, etc.; and an 
extension service, acting as a bureau of information and aid 
for societies which wished to standardize their work and for 
those who wished to initiate new family welfare societies. Miss 
Richmond was chairman of the exchange branch and Mr. Mc- 
Lean, then superintendent of the Brooklyn Bureau, was editor 
for the field service. 

In June, 1907, at a meeting of cooperating societies in Min- 
neapolis, an important decision was reached, as a result of 
which Mr. McLean resigned his position in Brooklyn and 
became full-time field secretary of the department. 

The editorial in the Family would rather seem to under- 
estimate the significance of these developments, the chief credit 
for which belongs, of course, to those who, like Miss Richmond, 
and Mr. McLean, are now taking the new step forward in 
bringing about the publication of the Family. “The tech- 
nique of family work was then so primitive,” says the Fam- 
ily, “and the public had so little interest in it, that it re- 
ceived comparatively scant treatment.” 


The establishment soon afterward of the charity organization 
department of the Russell Sage Foundation, which took over 
the field department and its personnel, and made possible 
the institute, the Confidential Bulletin with its carefully se- 
lected and edited case records, and Social Diagnosis; and the 
emergence in the fall of 1911, by a sort of spontaneous fissu- 
ration, of the American Association of Societies for Organiz- 
ing Charity, with our former field secretary as its executive, 
may seem to have made the modest beginnings insignificant. 
But even a dozen years ago the Field Department did not 
comprehend all that was known or practiced in family work. 
The technique was not altogether primitive, though it has 
improved; and public interest was not altogether lacking, 
though it has increased. A generation which had Josephine 
Shaw Lowell, Zilpha Smith, and Amos Warner among its 
interpreters of case work cannot be said to have given “ scant 
treatment ” to family work—even “ comparatively.” 

Strength to the elbow of Editor Thomas K. Brown, Jr., 
and to the publication committee. Although a new recruit in 
the field of family social work, the editor makes an admirable 
impression in his initial declaration of principles. We hope 
that all Survey subscribers whose interests lie in family wel- 
fare case work will find at least the additional dollar and a 
half that will make them standard subscribers to the Family. 

1 ORS Ieee 2 
Filing 

A S the entire efficiency of a social service exchange depends 

upon accuracy of identification, and speed and simplicity 
of operation, it necessarily follows that any process which will 
increase the one without a loss to either of the others should 
be of interest. In an effort to obtain the highest degree of 
accuracy, speed and simplicity, the Cleveland Social Service 
Clearing House has installed and is now operating under the 
Russell Definite Index. 

Every district worker is familiar with the feeling of an- 
noyance and loss which comes from the discovery of an old 
family history, either in his own organization or in any other 
agency, which might have saved hours of time and changed 
his method of treatment. Still more serious is the discovery 
that another agency is working in the same family, and with 
more or with less information, is advising conflicting plans 
of treatment. And all this after the exchange has assured 
the worker that there is no other report. 
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With the majority of filing systems the exchange should not 
be blamed for this sort of an error, because no clerk could be 
expected to find a “‘ Tony and Sarah Csrup ” when the worker 
inquired concerning ‘‘ Antony and Sadie Chirip,’ and very 
few clerks have experience or imagination enough to find 
“ Dignoti ” in a large file, when asked for ‘‘ Dejenote.” With 
the Russell index these names in each instance would auto- 
matically fall together and the identification be discovered. 

This index divides the cards into twenty-six groups accord- 
ing to the initial letter, the same as in any alphabetical file. 
Within these groups the cards are filed in accordance with 
a code which eliminates all the vowels, also h, gh, w and y. 
The remaining consonants are all divided into six groups: 

b representing b, p, f, and v. 


€ g Cire dehy: Gus xp andi 
d io d and t. . 

] bh i 

m s m and n. 

r 3! r. 


The cards within each initial letter group are sorted into 
groups in accordance with the order in which these key con- 
sonants occur. Double consonants or their equivalent key are 
represented by the single letter. When the cards are sorted 
so that all within the group have the same consonants in the 
same order, they are filed alphdboetically according to given 
names. 

To illustrate: Under the initial letter H, group guide dmr, 
is found Hafner, Huebner, Havener, Hoeppner, Heffner, etc., 
all filed together irrespective of the spelling of the surname, 
but in alphabetical order by given name. Consonant groups 
are further subdivided by segregating the more common family 
names, as Moore, Williams, etc. 

In changing the Cleveland file from the old system to the 
new, 201,000 cards were handled without serious interrup- 
tion, 8,000 cross references were eliminated as unnecessary, 
and 3,500 duplications uncovered. The following are typical: 


Csorba Gapyas Chemosky 
Corba Gabas Czemosky 
Podojil Gehring Gneuhs 
Podgial Guerin Gunz 
Voss Majka Antenucci 
Voiczi Miko Andenoch 


Though the system sounds complicated, it is in reality easy 
to learn and simple to operate. The spelling of the name is 
-not changed, the coding being done mentally. Clerks need 
no special training in filing nor familiarity with foreign 
names. ‘The accuracy of identification does not depend upon 
the experience, the ingenuity or the imagination of the clerk, 
nor does it depend upon the exact interpretation of hand- 
writing as to whether an o or an a is intended. It is startling 
to see how names automatically group themselves when this 
key is followed. The handling of several hundred cards daily, 
instead of the usual drudgery, becomes a fascinating game. 

Since the installation of the Russell Definite Index, in Oc- 
tober 1919, the clearing house in Cleveland has reduced its 
staff by one clerk, and increased the number of identifications 
from 52 per cent of the inquiries received to 54 per cent. 

BessizE E. Hat. 


Bea New York Exchange where the Russell system has 
been in operation for a year and a half, can add enthusias- 
tic endorsement of Miss Hall’s commendation. The same 
clerks are now making our identifications who were doing the 
work under the Group Name System, with which the files were 
formerly equipped, and their oft repeated testimony is all in 
favor of the new method: 

It is quicker. There is one place to look for a card instead of 
many. 

It is more accurate. 
couldn’t find without it. 

It makes for less nervous strain. When you're searching a 
telephone call in a hurry you don’t worry about whether you are 
thinking of all its possible spellings. The system has done your 
worrying for you. 


You are always finding cases you know you 
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Until Babel is unbabeled and names are reduced to num. 
bers probably no filing system will be perfect. But the Rus- 
sell has substituted 95 per cent definiteness for a combinatio 
of 50 per cent ordered grouping and 50 per cent ingenious 
groping. Its automatic processes cover the entire file and its 
accuracy cannot vary with a change in the individual who di- 
rects its control. Muri, DEANE. — 


{ 


wit a social service exchange find a card more readily 
if it is filed under the man’s or the woman’s name?) 
The Philadelphia Registration Bureau recently made a count! 
of 2,963 cards taken from the file of 231,000 cards, includingy 
the “ Smith ” group of 1,856 cards and 1,107 consecutive cards 
from the “W’s.” The count of the cards yielded the follow.’ 
ing results, the percentages being practically the same for both 


the “ Smith” and “W ” groups of cards: ot | 
Total CALdSs cscccic coo b.s esis oe wiels a Mente Paints 2,963 100 per cent 
Man’s and woman’s names both given....... 1,833 64 per cent 
Manis), MAME TON1Y slater eles oobi acrn crate ahabsep terete 391 13 per cent 
Woman's name oalys i), 3/) sacs pate aie le oer 566 19 per cent\ 
Childiscnamevonly-. hieticx oernelsn ee es ee 29 1 per cent 
Nofirst mame: givens sasie « scMityare so srepeininie eters 94 3 per cent 


In other words, 957 or nearly one-third of all the cards had 
only one name given. Out of these 957 cards, 59 per cent 
were women’s names and 41 per cent were men’s names. 
That is, the count showed that if 4 card comes to the file with: 
only one name given, the chances are 59 to 41, or about 3 outt 
of 5, that the woman’s name rather than the man’s name will | 
be given. This would be a natural result of the fact that at 
deserted wife or widow is more likely to become a client of a} 
social agency that is a deserted husband or widower. 

A registrar of a large middle western city makes this com- - 
ment upholding the practice of filing by the man’s name: y 

Your conclusion about filing under the woman’s name was most | 
interesting, but we have always held the theory that the man is the’ 
head of the family, and if he is not, he ought to be. We have tried 
to induce our agencies to send in both the man’s and- woman’s names 
and indicate which was the person in whom they were especially 
interested. If there is a woman’s name only, we file it as though it 
were a man’s name. When we are comparing our registration slips 
with cards already on file, we look not only under the man’s and 
woman’s name, but under the man’s name and under the woman’s 
name separately. Our exchange has a cross reference card under the 
woman’s name referring to the card on which both names appear. 
They also have children’s name cross reference cards. Of course, 
this is only done with very common names, but it seemed to me some- 
thing worth while doing. We very often receive inquiries 
under the children’s name only and the above mode of cross refer- 
encing would be a great help in finding the family. Our file clerks 
have instructions in such cases to go through the name group if 
there are no more than one hundred or two hundred names in it. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM. 


A Case for Segregation 


Coen opinion recognizes that there are still open 
questions in regard to the treatment of the feebleminded. 
Those who advocate sterilization by surgical operation have 
not yet won general approval except for the comparatively rare 
cases in which it is demonstrably for the physical benefit of 
the patient as well as for the social advantage. Those who 
advocate segregation have not shown where the money is to 
come from to carry out that policy on any comprehensive scale. 
That mental defect is hereditary, however, is not to be dis- 
puted, and that the offspring of the feebleminded are doubly 
handicapped by their bad inheritance and by lack of proper 
care before and after birth, in the whole of their infancy and 
childhood, is obvious. “That the higher grades of the feeble- 
minded can get on fairly well in life after a suitable special. 
education; that they need a simple environment which will not 
make undue demands upon their intelligence; that they are not 
always, or even generally, apt to become sexual perverts, is 
coming to be generally recognized. As in many other fields, 
the technical knowledge of experts is in danger of running far 
ahead of common practice. Not brilliant discoveries, but funds 
to apply accepted elementary ideas and persistence in indi- 


case work directed to the actual influencing of the be- 
or of individuals, are the essentials. 

case record from the Associated Charities of Grand 
ids may serve to illustrate: 


‘hree little children, ragged, dirty, neglected and forlorn, living 
ylth. The mother, an indescribable and horrible sight, utterly 
‘Woable of caring for them or for herself. Her mentality and her 
‘Hical condition were such that she could not even brush her own 


Jae father was known as a “ half-wit.’ He had a stubborn streak 
apis nature, and was said to be absolutely immovable when he 
ge up his mind. He simply wouldn’t listen to the suggestion of 
1 itting his wife to an institution for the feebleminded or placing 
“the children (two of whom were illegitimate) in suitable homes. 
‘“Wvestigation disclosed that the woman’s case of feeblemindedness 
sl! one of the few cases which are not hereditary. Mary and John, 
\@two children by two other men, would probably turn out there- 
| to be normal children, but little ‘Loney,’ the child by her 
band, was mentally deficient, as all their children were likely to 
jsince her husband was feebleminded by heredity, his parents 
ting been feebleminded and his brother an idiot. 
@aVhat could be done under such circumstances as these to prevent 
“birth of other feebleminded children like “ Loney” to this half- 
Med father and imbecile mother? What could be done to give 
‘ry and John some chance to become respectable citizens? 
his was a poser, for in the present state of public knowledge 
@ public opinion it is not yet possible to secure forcible commit- 
@ht of a man or woman like Mr. and Mrs. H. to an institution. 
%e only forlorn hope was that of persuading the stubborn half- 
ted man to change his mind. Repeated importunities were made 
him, and the services of various people were enlisted in a per- 
Yent effort to accomplish this most important end. 
GChe situation seemed so hopeless that it looked as though it were 
Giost a waste of time, and that the effort might justifiably be aban- 
ned. But it seemed to us that the stakes at issue were so great, 
%t a life time would not be too much to expend if, in the end, the 
Hldren could be saved, and other miserable births prevented. And 
tlast persistence, patience and tact won the day. 
hA whole year of patient work was required, but in the end Mr. 
Mrs. H. consented to place Mary in the clean, comfortable, well 
Szulated home (investigated) of Mrs. H.’s cousin in Detroit, who 
‘d consented to take her. 
“And then the final victory. Mr. H. at last decided to file a 
jtition for the commitment of his imbecile wife to the institution 
« the feebleminded at Lapeer. 


)But hold! Have we read the record aright? If so, it is the 
fan whose feeblemindedness was found to be hereditary, while 
le wife had been capable of giving birth to normal children 
’ either of two illegitimate fathers. For the sake of charity 
‘e mother should no doubt go to an institution. For the sake 
| society, from the eugenic standpoint, the commitment seems 
te a non sequitur. E..F<D. 


SF Soments in Travelers’ Aid 


iY FORMER president of the National Conference of So- 
- cial Work recently expressed her interest in travelers 
id because it was “‘ the latest field of social work to make an 
ffort to adapt the case-work method to its own problems.” 
‘hat in a sentence tells the story of what the National Trav- 
lers’ Aid Society is trying to do. 

Other social workers, whose relations with their families 
requently extend through a period of weeks or even years, lit- 
e realize the difficulties confronting the travelers’ aid worker 
rhere the element of time is all important. Among the thou- 
inds of people hurrying through the stations of our larger 
ities are many who need help, and whose problems require 
ecurate diagnosis and quick decision. In New York city 
lone, in the single month of last December, 91 runaway girls 
ere apprehended by the travelers’ aid workers. Among the 
fansients going from city to city there are many who re- 
uire sympathetic and intelligent treatment. To help those 
tho need assistance in finding their friends, in securing room- 
1g places or employment, to deal intelligently with those who 
ave lost their tickets or money, to look after the immigrants 
ho are ignorant of our language and isolated from friends, 
) care for the Negroes coming from the South to the great 
dustrial centers of the North—these are only a few of the 
‘rvices travelers’ aid workers are rendering. When in ad- 
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dition to ability to do such tasks well the workers shall acquire | 
a thorough knowledge of the resources of the community and 

facility in learning quickly the real needs of those requiring 

social treatment, so that they can refer them intelligently to 

the attention of specialized agencies, travelers’ aid societies 

will be increasingly recognized as having an important section 

of the field of social work to develop. 

The first paid worker at any of the railroad stations in 
America was employed in New York city in 1885 by two men 
who realized the dangers confronting travelers, especially young 
women, coming to the large cities. The idea spread to other 
cities more or less independently of one another, until at the 
present time there are about 170 cities where travelers’ aid 
work is done. In many places it is conducted as a department 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association; in others, the 
Methodist deaconesses or representatives of Catholic Women’s 
Leagues have been covering the stations. But the general 
trend is toward the formation of independent associations 
which are nonsectarian in management as well as in service. 
The New York society, under the leadership of its secretary, 
Orin C. Baker, was responsible for most of the correlation of 
work among the different organizations up to April, 1917, 
when the National Travelers’ Aid Society was formed by 
representatives of local societies in different parts of the United 
States, who recognized the need of standardization, of better 
training, and of a field staff to organize societies, to be locally 
supported, wherever the need was apparent. 

Travelers’ aid work, originating chiefly to cope with the more 
or less organized white slave traffic, which in some instances - 
inveigled girls and women to the city by false advertisements, 
gradually developed to the point where it not merely covered 
the temporary emergencies of those who travel but began to 
be aware of its strategic position with reference to the people 
traveling from place to place who present social problems. The 
realization of this need in Philadelphia led to the appointment 
of Mary Gillette, a graduate of a training school of social 
work, as executive secretary in 1915. In addition to the station 
work a careful follow-up system was developed, to such an ex- 
tent that 132 social agencies were used by the Philadelphia 
society in 1918 in referring travelers who had come under its 
care. 

Foundations are now being laid in New York for a national 
training school, which has been the goal of those interested in 
the national society since its beginning. Margaret Wead, 
formerly secretary of the Harlem district of the New York 
Charity Organization Society; is in charge of these plans, and 
she is assisted by Bessie Chantler, formerly district secretary of 
the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities. A study of travelers’ aid 
work in the different cities is being made and its technique is 
being worked out. In addition to these workers from the 
charity organization field, Virginia M. Murray, who was 
supervisor of the work for women and girls under the United 
States Interdepartmental Bureau of Social Hygiene in ten of 
the southern states, and before that chief probation officer of 
the juvenile court in Columbus, Ohio, brings a wide experience 
in protective work. ‘The trained travelers’ aid worker of the 
future will probably be one who combines with a knowledge 
of family case-work a familiarity with the problems presented 
to those doing protective work. VirciL V. JOHNSON. 


Mothers in Name 


I T is constantly said that a mother should be kept with her 
child by her side, and that together their destiny should be 
worked out. This is in acknowledgment of a natural human im- 
pulse. But what is the other side of the shield? Rarely, if ever, 
can the unmarried mother take her fatherless child into her par- 
ents’ home. So the burden of the child’s support rests upon 
her. There are only two ways that she can support her 
child. One is by going out to work, which means, of course, 
that she is separated from the child from morning till night. 
What woman circumstanced as most unmarried mothers are 
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can earn enough to keep a home and provide care for a baby? 
And does she mother the child when she leaves for work be- 
fore it awakens, and returns at night to find it asleep? ‘The 
other possible way is that women should take these mothers 
with their babies into their homes as maid, cook, or laundress. 
How many are ready to do this? On inquiry, I find that very 
few are willing to take a little one into their home, even if 
the mother is eager to keep her child at her side in this way. 

What are the reasons that make it all but impossible for a 
Jewish mother to keep her baby if she be unmarried? Jewish 
sentiment is peculiarly intolerant of an unmarried mother. 
She comes, as a rule, from a home of respectability, which 
usually consists of a limited number of rooms with an unlim- 
ited number of occupants, including younger brothers and sis- 
ters to whom a fatherless baby cannot be introduced, and 
not in one case out of a thousand will she be taken back into 
her parents’ home. Another fact that must be faced with 
frankness is the intolerance of many Jews toward a woman 
who is an unmarried mother. But is it to be expected that a 
young woman of eighteen or twenty, who in most cases has 
been deceived, is it to be expected of her that she will be ready 
for the rest of her life to remain alone, to renounce all that 
marriage means in the way of companionship, helpfulness, and 
devotion, because she has been deceived or has sinned, a sin 
that, for the most part, rests upon the breaking to her of the 
marriage promise? 

It is an easy thing in theory to insist that the place for the 
child of an unmarried mother is with the mother, and it goes 
without saying that every opportunity should be offered her 
to keep her child. A mother’s pension should be given to 
every mother, though unmarried, who will keep her child. 
The stigma too long attached to the child of the unmarried 
mother should be removed. We understand perfectly the 
healing and purifying power of a child who dwells with an 
unmarried mother, if that mother be able and fit to care for it. 
And yet the facts and the circumstances are often against the 
continuance of such a union. Must we not think primarily of 
the future of the child? The child of an unmarried mother 
rarely has a chance. It is whipped from pillar to post and de- 
nied that place in life to which every human being is entitled 
whether its parents be married or not. 

Contrast two pictures: the unwelcome, unloved child, born 
out of wedlock, the child that the mother leaves with us and 
cannot be induced to keep, the child that she leaves without a 
sigh; and then think of that child a year later, under the care 
of its adoptive parents, who love it as tenderly as man and 
woman are capable of loving a child. It is a very serious mat- 
ter for the state or society to insist that a child shall remain 
with its natural mother merely because of its birth and that 
it shall be denied a thousand opportunities which adoption 
under the new order of life brings. 

Only those who have little knowledge of the circumstances 
which surround the giving up of a baby can question the fair- 
ness of permitting the mother to do so. The girls who come 
to us are for the most part poor, young, unhappy beings, six- 
teen, seventeen, eighteen years old, not infrequently the oldest 
in families of six, eight, ten and in a recent case eleven chil- 
dren, the youngest sisters or brothers being in some cases mere 
infants. ‘These girls have no understanding of their duty and 
obligation to society. When asked, “ Don’t you see that you 
ought to keep your baby,” some have answered, “I don’t like 
babies.” ‘They are painted, powdered, dressed and shod as 
if ready to repeat the adventure which has brought them dis- 
aster. As we look upon these girls, we feel that it is a cruel 
thing to permit such children—for they are little more than 
that intellectually and morally—to bear alone the great bur- 
den which men’s injustice has suffered to rest upon them. 
And as we think of the future that their babes are sure to 
have, either neglected and perishing, or else ultimately con- 
signed to an institution with all that years of institutionalism 
mean in the dwarfing and impoverishing of life, we think not 
of the so-called injustice toward the mother in saving these 
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children for a bright and happy future, but of the wro 
not dealing with many more young mothers in the same w 
Mothers are these-only in name and in the flesh; mothers why 
are never going to give themselves a chance for motherhood 
mothers to whom some day a wiser state will deny the privileg 
of rearing a child unless they are fitted for, and worthy of, th 


highest of human functions. | Louise WATERMAN WISE, 


A Morning of Home Service | 


NE “ dark, damp, cold, gloomy, dripping day ” ‘the Re 
Cross Home Service secretary in a Louisiana parish w 


office and attend to anything that needed to be done. Ej 
dently the offer was due to a sense of duty, or a sisterly desin 
to set the mind of the invalid at rest, for Miss Sanders ss 
forth looking forward to “a long, cheerless, uninterestin 
day.” How it turned out she has told in the Gulf Divisio 
Bulletin: a 

Hardly had I reached the office when an alert, blue-eye 
soldier came rushing in. He was so tired waiting and anxious # 
start his vocational training, but could do nothing unless he locat 
his discharge paper. This he had lost some months before, an 
had been trying so long to recover. Could I help him? @ 
course I could. I was all interested and eager to fill out paper 
write to different departments, etc., and the boy went out so happy 


Soon I looked up to see a timid young colored man twirlin: 
his hat. Could I, “please ma’am,” tell him when he would geé 
the allotment and allowance he had made to his wife and paid 
out each month while in service? Uncle Sam had overlookey 
his name on the long list and tke wife had never received © 
dollar. Finding out that it was being carefully looked into hi 
silently stole away. ae 


I heard a brisk military step and there was a dashing, handi 
some soldier, “just home from the hospital”—had to come tell w 
for they had all been “dandy” to him down there and he wat 
feeling fine. Looking at him there I began to picture him as hi 
was a few months ago—so weak, miserable and dispirited. Bus 
“Yes, ma’am, I’m well, going to get a job quick and be married! 
I thought of the lovely young girl from a nearby town, who hays 
been at his bedside one day when I called. “Vocaticnal training 
No, ma’am, a job and a job quick.” When he left an hour late 
he held my hand for a moment, “I’m going to think and think Aap: 
about that fitting myself for a real trade and a permanent employ 
ment for life. If Uncle Sam will do all that for me. That $115 pe 
month, if I marry while taking vocational training, sounds good— 
thank you.” 


I looked out to see if the rain had stopped, when I heard 
heavy tread and a fat old negro mammy came panting in. “Fos 
de Lawd, I done got all dat money and want te show it to you. 
A long-delayed allotment and .allowance of $274.62 looked lik 
a million to the delighted old woman, who went away promisin 
not to spend it on “food eats,” but to pay the note owed on he 
tiny home. 


Hardly had her ample person gotten through the door, whei 
a slender young chap, with a sad face, came in to tell me he wa 
again in trouble. His mother and father had died while he wa 
in service and now death had claimed another. With so muel 
sickness and death he had to ask the Home Service to lend hir 
something to help bury his tiny babe. 


While filling out the requested check, three prosperous mei 
from a neighboring town filed in and seated themselves. Their 
was a most unusual story. One of their number had lost bot! 
parents in Italy and now a young sister there should be brough 
over to enjoy her brother’s offered support and protection, but th 
Italian government said that first there must be a certificate showin; 
that the brother here had assisted his adopted country during th 
late war. The military offices having been closed for a year 0 
more, the American Red Cross was called upon to assist in thi 
dilemma. Having heard the sad young father’s thanks for th 
assistance in laying away his baby, two of the men said the 
wanted to give a donation to the Red Cross, which I accepted. 


In quick succession there was a telephone message about 
sick man from the lower end of the parish going to the Charit 
Hospital, and a man from the next town came hurriedly in t 
find a way to bring home a brother who, six months ago, ha 
volunteered in the United States Marines and had been sent t 
the West Indies. The old father had had a stroke and wante 
to see his youngest boy before the end, which the doctor said wa 
imminent. After a rush message for a cable to be sent immediatel 
was off hand, I looked up, saw it was time to be home for dinne 
and thought—not such an uninteresting, unprofitable morning 
work after all. 


scRATIC INDUSTRY 


1 Joseph Husslein, S. J. P. J- Kennedy & 
‘fas. 362 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of 
J: SURVEY $1.70. 

+ his new book Father Husslein appeals 
‘more to the long Catholic tradition and 
@uthoritative teaching in condemnation of 
“idern commercialism” and “the merci- 
exploitation of capitalism.” It is a 
agt asset to a reconstruction policy to have 
Ind it the tremendous moral force of 
Wstian democracy as understood and 
@ht by the Catholic church. Father Huss- 
‘insists that the doctrine of the divine 
mt of kings, if uttered in the middle ages, 
Id have been anathema; that the Puritan 


fIndependence were but appropriating, 
wither consciously or not, the ideas of 
Hit theologians; and that students today 
in in effect, in the Gregorian University 
Htome, that governments immediately de- 
m their just powers from the consent of 
governed. 


With a few broad strokes the early 
joters sketch the ‘story of craft associa- 
is in the ancient world. The craft gilds 
tthe middle ages are then presented as 
most important social institutions of 
| time and indeed of all history.” Their 
| on the continent is characterized as the 
lorld’s greatest labor movement”; as 
iiding out “in all the history of the world 
| labor’s supreme achievement.” Their 
nomic efficiency, their educational ap- 
Inticeship system, their civic and social 
eects, their charity and religion, and their 
mocracy, are all set forth with ardor and 
‘nk admiration, but not without discrim- 
‘tion. Non-Catholic authorities are fre- 
ently cited, although their point of view 
fsometimes a little distorted by represent- 
; them as “confessing” or “ admitting ” 
}at were obviously their main contentions, 
ther than admissions or confessions. ‘The 
‘st satisfactory part of the history is its 
olanation of the decline and disappearance 
the gilds. There are brief references to 
h influx of country population into the 
mns and to the adoption of a policy of 
rlusiveness, and the rise of the journey- 
in class has a chapter; but we are not 
sarly told why the gilds finally failed. 


‘The great calamity, from the author’s 
int of view, is of course the Protestant 
formation, the lessening of the influence 
i the church, the disregard of her prin- 
oles of charity and social justice, and the 
sruption of her great popular institutions. 
he author correctly says that “the Reform- 
4on, as every intelligent and impartial 
udent of history will now freely admit, 
as not primarily a religious but an 
onomic revolution.” This revolution, how- 
yer, was not an unmitigated disaster, re- 
iting merely in land monopoly and “ in- 
usirial wage slavery.” It was a series of 
langes with favorable and unfavorable 
spects. It was not a cause but a symptom. 
he gilds fell from the development of 
leir inherent weaknesses and from the 
reater economic efficiency of the system of 
ee contract. The misery which has pre- 
ailed in our own dark ages has been due 
) our failure to discover and correct the 
buses and perversions of economic freedom 
ot—at least so the present reviewer prefers 
) believe—to the Reformation or to the dis- 
ppearance of the medieval gilds. 
ut is indeed fairly indicated in the Catholic 
cial platform with which this book closes 
ut the salient feature of that program is its 
illingness to look away from ou 
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RECENT BOOKS ON LABOR 


methods into a future which may be, rather 
than its affectionate gaze backward into a 
golden age which may have had its own 
joys and satisfactions, but which had its 
shadows also, and which will not return. 

The essential thing at present is that 
public opinion shall be enlightened as to the 
relativity of the economic system to which 
we are accustomed. It is profitable for us 
to appreciate that our wage system is only 
about a hundred and fifty years old—a brief 
time in the history of the generations. If 
this lesson can be brought home by recalling 
the glories of the age of Dante and the 
cathedral builders; by living again in 
imagination the days when there was joy 1n 
labor; when quality of work was more re- 
garded than money profits; when within the 
political framework of the state, and the 
ecclesiastical framework of the church, 
there flourished craft organizations, to one or 
another of which every worker belonged, 
and in which he had a voice, a vote, a chance 
for self-expression; if from those remote 
“dark ages” we can after all turn a bril- 
liant ray of illumination upon the darkness 
of our own “enlightened ace,” then strength 
to the right arm of the defenders of the 
middle ages. We must go forward and not 
back, but in order to go forward we must 
first of all shake off the deadening traditions, 
the foolish illusions, of our own immediate 
past. We must become able to imagine 
better things and to desire them for the 
larger humanity. Babe: 
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British LABOR CONDITIONS AND LEGISLATION 
DURING THE WAR 


By M. B. Hammond. Carnegie Endow- 
ment Preliminary Economic Studies of the 
War. Oxford University Press. 335 pp. 
paper bound. Price $1.00; by mail of the 
Survey $1.15. 


This history of British labor conditions 
and legislation during the war is a useful 
and handy summary for all who have fol- 
lowed the trend of both. Professor Ham- 
mond has managed to introduce enough of 
the necessary background to make clear the 
reasons for the various enactments. In this 
he was aided by the excellent reports which 
different departments of the government 
have found it possible to issue through- 
out these trying times. Less satisfactory, in 
the nature of the case, is the summary of 
the results that have sprung from that leg- 
islation, and no attempt is made to forecast 
its probable effects for the future. 

Generally speaking, this review of new 
and often unprecedented legislative activity 
gives the reader faith in the capacity of a 
democratic political system and trained bur- 
eaucracy to deal with complex and difficult 
problems even at times of great emergency. 
No doubt mistakes have been made, no doubt 
the machinery of administration has worked 
in many cases too slowly to achieve the desired 
results; but the general outcome of the war 
period for Great Britain nevertheless has 
been a permanent liberalization of provisions 
for the protection of labor, intelligent pre- 
vision and prevention of industrial disputes, 
democratization of control. 

A more intimate personal acquaintance 
with all the facts probably would have re- 
vealed more clearly the tremendous advan- 
tage in the modern state of an incorruptible, 
efficient civil service and of other factors in 
which Great Britain excels. This is not to 
say, however, that within its limits the pre- 
sent study is not of the highest value. The 
present reviewer has found it accurate on the 


Ir presentmatters he happens to know about, and suf- 
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ficiently detailed to make clear the intentions 

of the legislature even on comparatively 

small points. B. ‘L. 
x += % 

WoMEN’s WAGES 

By Emilie Josephine Hutchinson. Colum- 

bia University studies in history, economics 

and public law No. 202. Longmans, Green 

& Co. 179 pp. paper bound. Price $1.50; 

by mail of the Survey $1.65. 

This admirable study digests with fair- 
ness. and with intelligence the available 
data concerning women’s wages in this 
country. The period covered is that imme- 
diately prior to the war. As a matter of 
fact since comprehensive public reports. 
dealing with the war changes are not avail- 
able the only possible course was followed- 
Miss Hutchinson reaches the inevitable con- 
clusion that the wages paid the great 
majority of industrial women during the 
only period for which the facts are known 
were less than the cost of living. That find- 
ing is not novel but the facts on which it 
rests are put in convenient form in this book. 

The author discusses the minimum wage 
experience of this country, of Australia and, 
to an extent, of England. Here again her 
study is a critical consideration of govern- 
mental reports rather than an original in- 
quiry which is impractical in such an ex- 
tended field. Her work, however, seems to: 
have been completed before the experience of 
the District of Columbia minimum wage 
board had been developed. In addition to 
the treatment of minimum wage systems Miss 
Hutchinson discusses both the effects of 
trade unionism and of industrial training on 
wage earning. Here also of necessity her 
research is based on documents rather than 
on conditions originally observed. But her 
consideration of the existing data is un- 
prejudiced and competent. 

The book she has produced excellently 
covers its field. Until the census now being 
taken yields a new crop of facts, her wage 
summaries will continue to have a very im- 
portant utility while the appraisal of those 
measures suggested for the improvement of 
women’s wages is as sound a brief discus- 
sion as may be found. WL 
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THE TREATMENT OF THE PROBLEM OF CAPITAL. 
AND LABOR IN SocrtaL-Stupy Courses IN 
THE CHURCHES 


By Clarence Dan Blachly. University of 
Chicago Press. 90 pp. Paper bound. 
Price $.55, postpaid. 

THe NEw Wortp Orpber 


By Samuel Zane Batten. American Bap- 
tist Publication Society. 175 pp. Price $.50; 
by mail of the Survey $.70. 


The social-study movement in the churches 
of America has developed on lines both 
sound and broad in recent years, and a re- 
view of its present status would be decid- 
edly helpful. Mr. Blachly, however, has 
found the material so large that in the pres- 
ent essay he confined himself to only one 
aspect of that movement. He presents an 
analysis of several hundred pamphlets and 
reports, replies to questionnaires and letters 
of inquiry, the texts of the social study 
courses used in the leading Protestant 
churches, the principal church magazines 
and other literature. 

He distinguishes five methods of approach 
to the discussion of capital and labor by the 
churches: Deductive study which he finds as 
a rule incomplete and non-conclusive; con- 
troversial discussion, especially the adoption 
of a definite political or economic platform, 
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which is dangerous to church harmony; con- 
trol of experience through attitude of mind 
and heart, i. e. emphasis on the spiritual 
rather than the legal control of conditions; 
scientific, critical examination—which is rare 
because the religious attitude is as different 
_ from that of the student as it is from that 
of the legislator; the incorporation of mod- 
ern, scientific and sociological facts into 
teaching that is primarily religious. 

Evidently, the author’s preference is for 
the last named method. He says: “In this 
way the studies use the results of scientific 
investigation and social legislation in the 
work of deepening, clarifying and develop- 
ing—educating in short—the subjective life, 
both in’ its individual and social aspects. 
The clarified, sensitized and enlightened in- 
ner life in its turn reacts upon the objective 
problems and combines with the specialized 
work in material and economic technique to 
form a complete whole.” 

This is a valuable summary of informa- 
tion for the student of the teaching of or- 
ganized religion on present-day problems of 
the social life and a suggestive criticism ot 
the different policies that have been adopted. 


Our attitude of mind before everything 
else is in need of change, according to 
Dr. Batton’s comprehensive statement of the 
present social problem. Systematically re- 
viewing the questions lying at the root of 
the social unrest, this author finds the indus- 
trial order “built upon false principles and 
guided by un-Christian ideals,” our attacks 
on recognized social ills dealing with symp- 
toms and not with causes, our churches 
cramped by a false conception of the King- 
dom of God. He advances a program of 
socialization which, though halting in com- 
parison with that of less patient reformers, 
would mark a big step towards that change 
of human relationships in which he sees the 
immediate goal of practical statecraft. In 
international affairs he seeks the replacement 
of a competitive by a Christian relationship 
of peoples. 

The book is to be recommended as an in- 
troduction to sound thinking on social prob- 
lems for those whose approach is primarily 
religious and ethical. It is more concrete 
than such books usually are and convincing 
because of its moderation and clarity of 


exposition. B..L: 
2 £ #«# 
THE SociAL UNREST 
Edited by Lyman P. Powell. Review of 


Reviews Co. Two vols. Price $2.50; by 
mail of the Survey $3.00. 
REBELS 

By Marie Ganz and Nat J. Ferber. Dodd, 

Mead & Co. 282 pp. Illustrated. Price 

$2.00; by mail of the Survey $2.20. 
THE UNSOLVED RIDDLE OF SOCIAL JUSTICE 

By Stephen Leacock. John Lane Co. 152 

pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the SURVEY 

$1.45. 
we REVOLT oF LABOR AGAINST CIVILIZATION 
, W. H. V. Reade. Longmans, Green 

- Co. 80 pp. Price $1.00; by mail of 

the Survey $1.10. 

After reading quite a number of recent 
books on the social unrest, or various phases 
of it, the conviction grows that no author is 
qualified to discuss as a whole that most 
characteristic quality of our times. The 
economist, the psychologist, the political 
scientist, the divine, each is limited by the 
method of his approach and, though he may 
materially contribute to our understanding, 
cannot by himeelf complete it. | A sociolo- 
gist might. But no first-class sociologist, 
apparently, has arisen either in America or 
in Europe to enlighten us. We get glimpses 
of historical parallels, of surveys and lo- 
calized research, of partia] interpretation— 
but nowhere as yet a rounded picture of 
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the thing that distinguishes our time from 
others: this general prevalence of unrest. 

Under these circumstances a method of 
presentation which ordinarily is among the 
least satisfactory has its value. If Mr. 
Powell’s symposium were less comprehen- 
sive, it would be of no use at all. Such use- 
fulness as it has lies in the number and 
variety of its contributions. We fear, the 
editor’s somewhat hesitant attempt to link 
up these pieces into something looking like 
a methodically arranged whole has not been 
successful—at least we are unable to tell 
what the plan of that arrangement really 
is. But it is the collection itself that counts, 
and this is of great interest. 

The reviewer does not pretend that he has 
read all of them, but he is glad to have 
some of them in this permanent form for 
future reference; for instance, Abraham 
Flexner’s and Charles W. Eliot’s comments 
on our system of education, Charles Cestre’s 
view of American industry from the out- 
side, Charles Buxton Going (not previously 
known) on efficiency. The editor’s own 
contributions and summaries are, as docu- 
ments, among the best. 


Quite as authentic and interesting as other 
autobiographies of women who have risen 
from the ghetto of the New York East Side, 
the book by Miss Ganz, nevertheless, does 
not range with them; it is too much con- 
cerned with only one aspect of life to paint 
either accurately or convincingly the throb- 
bing vitality and beauty of that most color- 
ful of American neighborhoods. To some 
extent, perhaps, the journalistic touch of the 
collaborator may be to blame for this; but 
more probably the experiences of this au- 
thor have really been more _harrassing, 
more removed from the little touches that 
make all the world akin, from the brighter 
side of things, than have been those of Rose 
Cohen and Elizabeth Hasanowitz. 

Moreover, Miss Ganz, the “ Sweet Marie” 
of the hunger riots of three years ago, writes 
as a public character with an explanation, 
if not an apologia, pro vita sua. “Into 
Anarchy and Out Again” is the subtitle of 
her book. Probably never sufficiently con- 
scious of cast-iron principles to be classed 
herself as an anarchist, nevertheless her 
leadership of unemployed rioters in 1914 and 
of food profiteering rioters in 1917, brought 
her into intimate association with leading 
anarchists. Her “conversion” to respect- 
ability and charity organization, coinciding 
with the entry of this country into the world 
war, is told somewhat sketchily; but one 
gathers from her account that in her own 
person she experienced a change only little 
more pronounced than that which went on all 
around her. For, after the collapse of the Rus- 
sian empire, after the series of President Wil- 
sen’s epoch-making speeches in defense of 
world democracy, the East Side gave up its 
traditional pacifism (it had never been pro- 
German) and wholeheartedly threw itself 
into the war and every national effort con- 
nected with it. 

But the East Side has not gone to sleep. 
The spirit of rebellion brought out by ex- 
ploitation, political corruption, and abject 
poverty which Miss Ganz describes in re- 
counting the years of her childhood, is a 
spirit which, as more recent events have 
shown, arises again whenever there is in- 
justice, accumulated wrong, unrelieved mis- 
ery. Prosperity for the time being—at least 
relative prosperity because there is little un- 
employment—has somewhat lessened the 
danger of revolt. But, in the monotony of 
the lives of the poor, in the autocracy of 
the sweat-shop, in the squalor of the homes, 
in the economic injustice of rising rents with 
less attention to repairs and improvements, 
of evident food profiteering, of insufficient 
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opportunities for Sa val play—in | 
these conditions of misery which have. t 
fundamentally been changed lie the gert 
of more riots and a reviving spirit of ge 
eral unrest. 

To all those who really feel concern 
for the future and, wanting to know som 
thing about “ Bolshevism ” in America, 3 
intelligent enough not to let emer 
put off with easy catch-words, this book 
be warmly recommended. 

—_—_——_—— ut { 

There is much talk about bees and flows 
in Mr. Leacock’s book, about soap bubbi 
and other light and airy things. So far 
the “unsolved riddle” is concerned—how 
measure the value of labor—it conta 
neither a solution nor even a guideps 
toward possible solutions. Mr. Leacog| 
treatment of the problem is not intentiona) 
humorous or flippant, but it is surprising 
superficial. His concluding chapter puts & 
reader off with demands for “ work and Pp 
for the unemployed, maintenance for the 4 
firm and aged, and education and opps 
tunity for the children”, but these can in 
sense compensate for the lack of even | 
tentative program for securing social justice 

Mr. Leacock’s brief popular summary 
the origins of the present social unrest is n 
without insight; but as soon as he comes | 
a discussion of the social thought that go 
erns the demands of large masses at t 
present time, he becomes positively absur 
Freedom to work or not to work is describ! 
as the “distinguishing mark” of our en 
Bolshevism is put aside in easy terms — 
condemnation without any inquiry into t 
animating motives of the large masses 
people to whom its doctrines are gospi 
Socialism is discussed at length with con 
plete ignorance, it seems, of its new) 
tendencies and literature, and with tedio) 
repretition of time-worn arguments agair 
assertions by earlier socialist writers whi! 
in part have already proved themselves as 
in part have long been abandoned. It 
typical of the book that instead of attackiz 
serious socialist texts, it belabors the tent 
tive presentation of a by no means wide 
accepted conception of the ideal social sta 
in a work of fiction. 

The valuation of labor cannot profitab 
be discussed without discussing the whe 
theory of ‘values. Mr. I.eacock is most sv 
cessful where he pricks current misconce: 
tions; but it cannot be said that his bos 
adds anything to our positive knowledge 
either subject. 

Mr. Reade, of Oxford, is making out a ca 
against every part and aspect of the lab: 
movement which to him is directed agaim 
civilization itself. He attempts to expo 
as a fundamental fallacy the idea that t! 
most necessary work is the most importar 
that the man who handles the raw materia 
of lite is entitled to control the communit 
He believes that the terms of econom 
science by continuous misuse have create 
a wrong conception of social justice; th: 
the real makers of civilization are n 
workingmen, that luxuries are not superflr 
ous, that general education is a bad thir 
for civilization, that increase of populatic 
is injurious to the interests of the nation- 
in short, that we are in a very bad way a 
round, especially in the comprehension | 
the most vital facts of social life. It is 
good book for those who like to hear arg 
ments against general social ideals and pu 
poses surviving from the Victorian et 
which we are apt to take for granted. 

Bik 


* * & 


THE child welfare poster “1920” used | 
this department last week, was reprinte 
from Maternity and Child Welfare. TI 
credit line was, through an error, left off. 
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| For Less Than Eight Cents 


The SuRVEY’s particular function—as distinguished from other periodicals—is to 
cover the fields of social endeavor. SURVEY contributors are men and women whose 
writings are interwoven with years of practical experience. In the special fields of 


Civics, including housing, town planning, Americanization, racial rela- 


tions, community organization 


Family Welfare, including social organization 


Crime and Conduct, including inmate self-government, probation, 
guventile delinquency, etc. 


The SURVEY publishes articles by such specialists as the following: 


Kenyon L. Butterfield 
President Massachusetts Agricultural College 


Kate Holladay Claghorn 
Carnegie Corporation Study of Methods of Ameri- 


Joanna C. Colcord 
Superintendent New York Charity Organization 
Society 


Neva R. Deardorff 
Department of Civilian Relief, American Red Cross 


canization 
John Collier Karl deSchweinitz 
Community Councils of New York Secretary Philadelphia Society for Organizing 


George B. Ford 


Adviser Renaissance des Cités, Paris 


George E. Haynes 
Director of Negro Economics, U. S. Department of 
Labor 


John Ihlder 


Secretary Philadelphia Housing Association 


Simon J. Lubin 
Chairman California State Commission of Immigra- 
tion and Housing 


Graham Taylor 
Director Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


Frederic Almy 
Secretary Buffalo Charity Organization Society 


Homer W. Borst 


Director of Organization, Gulf Division, American 
Red Cross 


Isn’t It Worth Eight Cents to Read What Such People Have to Say? 


Charity 


Sherman Kingsley . 
Director Cleveland Welfare Federation 


Mary E. Richmond 
Director Charity Organization Department, Russell 
Sage Foundation 


Morris D. Waldman 


Trustee United Hebrew Charities of New York and 
former director 


Mrs. Joseph P. Bowen 


President Chicago Juvenile Protective Association 


Mary Vida Clark 


Secretary Women’s Prison Association of New York 


Charles L. Chute 


Secretary National Probation Association 


O. F. Lewis 


Secretary Prison Association of New York 


At the 


annual subscription price of Four Dollars that is what one issue of The Survey will 
cost you—less than eight cents. And each issue has something that will interest 
you. The Survey does not handle a subject and dismiss it; The Survey follows 
up. You will find it worth your while to see The Survey weekly. 


The Survey, 112 East 19 Street, New York 


I enclose $4 for a year’s subscription—52 issues. 
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A WOMAN’S POINT 
OF VIEW 


Some Roads to Peace 
by Harriot Stanton Blatch 


The black pessimism felt in the 
hearts of the women of Europe has 
driven Mrs. Blatch to send forth the 
commanding appeal to women to 
make haste in healing the world. 
“Mothers of men must be strong; 
you must learn solidarity; you must 
not be weak and groveling : 
you hold in your hand the future of 
the world.” Price to be announced. 


THE HALL WITH DOORS 


A Vocational Story 
by Louise Hasbrouck 


Which door to life? College? Busi- 
ness? Social Work? Home? A 
group of normal, fun-loving girls 
form the V. V. Club to find out. Did 
they open the right doors out of the 
hall of Girlhood on to the way of 
Achievement? This is a book that 
mothers and teachers have long been 
waiting for to put into the hands of 
their girls. Postpaid, $1.60. 


AN IDEA THAT GREW 


by Genevieve Fox 


A study of the cooperative move- 
ment with suggestive Bibliography 
and thought-compelling questions on 
how to reduce the High Cost of Liv- 
ing. Postpaid, 25 cents. 


RECONSTRUCTION 


PROGRAMS 
by Estella T. Weeks 


A comparative study of sixty recon- 
struction programs, issued after the 
armistice, their content and view- 
point. Part I discusses workingmen 
and women—their life and work; 
Part 1I, collective bargaining; Part 
III, Industrial Democracy; Part IV, 
International Labor Programs. 
Postpaid, 40 cents 


QUESTIONS ON 
COMMUNITY PROBLEMS 


These searching questions on indus- 
trial problems will be an invaluable 
guide in studying any local com- 
munity; also to any citizen of an 
industrial community who désires to 
become generally intelligent upon the 
industrial situation. Price 15 cents. 


STATE LAWS 
AFFECTING WOMEN 
IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


A statement of the status of the 
various states in regard to protective 
legislation for women with twelve 
outline maps and key for coloring to 
denote legislation. Price, 40 cents. 


Bookshops Everywhere or 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


COMMUNICATIONS 


ANTI-HANGING 


To THE EpiTor: Permit me to thank you in 
the name of the Housewives’ Union for the 
great assistance given to the anti-hanging 
work by the article in your issue of Decem- 
ber 27. Following the appearance of the 
Survey article we have feceived a letter 
from Pittsburgh in which the writer hopes 
we will succeed in our work since “ Cali- 
fornia, with all her beauty, even more than 
the other states should not be besmirched 
by this unnecessary, barbarous, unChristian 
custom.” And it does indeed seem strange 
that soft blue skies and fresh green fields 
should not take the hatred and intolerance 
out of the hearts of men—but there seems to 
be a terrible indifference on the part of busy 
and satisfied people—though that is true, of 
course, the world over, and then the econo- 
mic urge is not to be overlooked as a factor. 
I am told that Warden Johnston of San 
Quentin prison is of so gentle a nature that 
the business of an execution quite unnerves 
him! Still, the job is a good one! 


The great Humanist, dying for his kind in 
a Kansas jail has said, “So long as society 
honors and applauds wholesale murder, the 
laws against individual murders will be held 
more or less in contempt. When society rec- 
ognizes human life as being too sacred to be 
destroyed for any cause whatever, individuals 
will take much the same view and murder, 
wholesale and retail, will cease.” It seems 
inperative, therefore, that individuals should 
use their best thought and most earnest activ- 
ity to get such mass action on the part of 
society as will bring release from the terrible 
grip of the psychology of violence. 


Marion S. ALDESTON. 


[Secretary Housewives’ Union. ] 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


A CORRECTION 


To THE Epitor: On page 317 of the 
Survey for December 27, 1919, under the 
heading Congress and Housing there ap- 
pears the following: Adoption of this bill, 
while it cuts short, at great loss to the tax- 
payers, the first experiment in this country 
in the public provision of homes for work- 
ers, provides,” etc. [Italics mine.] 

May I not call to your attention a few 
facts regarding the efforts of Massachusetts 
in this direction? In 1909 the \Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts appointed a tem- 
porary commission to study methods of pro- 
viding state aid for homes for workers. This 
commission reported to the Legislature, 
which refused to act, but appointed a per- 
manent Homestead Commission (Chapter 
607 of the laws of 1911) to report to the 
Legislature of 1912 a bill embodying a plan 
“whereby, with the assistance of the Com- 
monwealth homesteads or small houses and 
plots of ground may be acquired by me- 
chanics, factory employes, laborers and 
others in the suburbs of cities and towns.” 
After much discussion it was discovered 
that a public provision for homes for work- 
ers was unconstitutional. The people of the 
Commonwealth by one of the largest ratios 
on record amended the constitution, “ au- 
thorizing the taking of land to relieve con- 
gestion of population and to provide homes 
for citizens” and with state money pro- 
ceeded to build homes for workers in Lowell. 
The experiment was small, as were the 
houses, but the fact remains that the policy 
of providing homes for workers was de- 
cided by Massachusetts long before there 
were any unusual housing problems due to 
the pressure of war-time emergency. 

You will see from the above that the 
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3 Vols. by Daniel Bloomfield 
Consultant on Industrial Relations « 


What does Labor want? Are its dev 
mands justified? How satisfy them 
the face of present day conditions? 


Everybody's answers to these ane 
scores of similar questions are fairiy 
shouted at us daily from the press, tk 
pulpit, the forum. Everybody is nox 
worth listening to—but how can we 
choose between sound opinion ana 
ranting ? « 


Here in the INDUSTRIAL RELA 
TIONS SERIES the most importamn 
opinions on labor questions have beer: 
sifted out and arranged in logical se 
quence for the busy executive. = 


In these three compact volumes he 
will find the exact words of men like 
Carlton H. Parker, John Fitch, Boye 
Fisher, H. W. Laidler, Sidney Webb) 
Arthur Gleason, John Frey, Johm 
Spargo, Lord Leverhulme, Elbert Gary 
and a hundred others equally prominent 


The editor, Daniel Bloomfield, has 
gone thru an immense amount of printed 
matter in order to select only the essen- 
tial discussions on the various phases of 
labor problems. And his wide experi- 
ence as partner of the firm of Bloom- 
field & Bloomfield, the well-known Bos- 
ton firm of consultants on employment 
management and industrial relations, has 
been freely drawn upon in choosing and 
arranging this material into the three 
volumes described in brief detail below: 


EMPLOYMENT MANAGEMENT 


Its 500 pages provide the best materia’ 
available on: Aims of the New Science. 
Problems on Labor Maintenance; Wmploy- 
ment Department; Supply of Labor; Cost 
of Labor Turnover; etc. An appendis 
gives samples of typical forms used iz 
well-organized employment departments. 


MODERN INDUSTRIAL MOVEMENTS 


Contents in brief: Workers’ Co-operative 
Movement; Syndicalism ; Industrial Union: 
ism and the I. W. W.; Shop Stewards: 
Scientific Management; Guild Socialism: 
Labor Parties ; etc. 


LABOR PROBLEMS 


_ This volume deals with Causes of Friec: 
tion and Unrest; Cost of Living; Hours of 
Work; Trade Unionism; Labor Disputes 
aut Adjustments ; Limitation of Output: 
ete, 


Let us send you these three volumes. 
You need them all. By omitting every non- 
essential, they save your time. A _ personal 
examination will convince you that they 
are crammed full of vital facts and prac 
tical suggestions, 


The three volumes, $1.80 each, will be 
sent on 10 days’ approval to responsible 
parties. 1 


Read and Return This Coupon 


ns A A A SS Se mY Se mS ee my me me 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
Desk B, 958 University Ave., New York City 
You may send me, all charges prepaid, one 
copy each of the INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
SERIES, with the understanding that I may 
examine them, and if at the end of ten days ] 
decide to send them back I may do so without 
obligation on my part. Otherwise I will sen 
you my check or money order for $5.40 in ful 
payment for the three books. 
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Samonwealth of Massachusetts conducted 
“fs first experiment in this country in the 
slic provision of homes for workers” and 
"| purpose of this communication is to re- 
‘sell that fact. 
WarrEN DUNHAM Foster. 
jew York. 


4 Calendar of Conferences | 


‘items for the next calendar should reach 
u) SurvEY before April 10. 


le Scouts or America. New York, March 
925-26. James E. West, Fifth ave. bldg., 
i 

New York. 

|vs’ CLus FEDERATION, Boys’ Work COoN- 
W7ERENCE OF THE. New Haven, Conn. 
wiMay 25-28. C. J. Atkinson, 110 West 40 
‘st., New York. 

WSIAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE U. S. At- 
ylantic City, April 27-29. Elliott H. Good- 
fwin, Riggs bidg., Washington. 

WHARITIES AND CORRECTION, CONNECTICUT 
WStTate CoNFERENCE oF. Hartford, May 
Sr John P. Sanderson, Jr., Brown- 
Thomson bldg., Hartford. 

GHARITIES AND CoRRECTION, NEw YorK CITY 
CONFERENCE OF. Brooklyn, Manhattan 
band Pleasantville, May 25-27. George C. 
(Rowell, 287 Fourth ave., New York. 
\MILDREN’S HOME AND WELFARE ASSOCIATION. 
New Orleans, April 19-21. W. S. Rey- 
nolds, 1816 Republic bldg., Chicago. 
PamiLy SociaL Work, AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR ORGANIZING. New Orleans, April 
914-21. Francis H. McLean, 130 East 22 st., 
New York. 

RE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL. 
i Chicago, May 46. Franklin H. Went- 
} worth, 87 Milk st., Boston. 

(INDUSTRIAL PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS 
| AMERICAN AgsociATION OF. New Orleans, 
| April 26. Dr. Francis D. Patterson, 3500 
/ Grays Ferry road, Philadelphia. 

MEWIsH SoctaL Service, NATIONAL CONFER- 
j ENCE OF. New York, May 14-17. Boris D. 
' Bogen, 114 Fifth ave., New York. 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN. New Or- 
/ leans, April 26-30. Alexander R. Craig, 
| 535 No. Dearborn st., Chicago. 
MUNICIPALITIES, LEAGUE oF Texas. Dallas, 
| May. Frank M. Stewart, University Sta- 
tion, Austin. 

USEUMS, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF. Wash- 


| ington, May. H. L. Madison, Park 
Museum, Providence, R. I. 
Nurses’ ASSoOcIATION, AMERICAN. Atlanta, 


' April 12-17. Katherine De Witt, 613 In- 
surance bldg., Rochester. 

NuRSING EpucaTion, NATIONAL LEAGUE OF. 
Atlanta, April 12-17. Laura R.. Logan, 
Cincinnati General Hospital, Cincinnati. 

PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS, CONGRESS OF 
AMERICAN. New Orleans, April 26-30. W. 
R. Steiner, 646 Asylum ave., Hartford, 
Conn. 

POLITICAL AND SoctAL ScIENCE, AMERICAN 
AcADEMY OF. Philadelphia, May 7-8. Carl 

' Kelsey, University of Pa., Philadelphia. 

PROBATION ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL. New Or- 
leans, April 13-17. Charles L. Chute, 58 
Pearl st., Albany, New York. 

PUBLIC HEALTH NurRSING, NATIONAL ORGAN- 
IZATION FoR. Atlanta, April 12-17. Ella 
Phillips Crandall, 156 Fifth ave., New 
York. 

SOCIAL AGENCIES, CALIFORNIA STATE CONFER- 
ENCE OF. Riverside, May 4-7. Mrs. Seward 
A. Simons, 1107 Buena Vista st., Pasadena. 

SOCIAL Work, ARKANSAS STATE CONFERENCE 
oF. Little Rock, April, second week. Helen 
Riddick, American Red Cross, Little Rock. 

SociAL Work, NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF. 
New Orleans, April 14-21. W. H. Parker, 
315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 

SOCIAL WorkK, TENNESSEE STATE CONFERENCE 


THE SURVEY FOR MARCH 20, 1920 


FOR YOUR VACATION 
Summer Courses in Social Science at 
Smith College 


July 6th—August 31st 
1920 


COURSES FOR SOCIAL WORKERS AND TEACHERS 


Child Psychology 
Community Analysis 
Community Health 
Community Service 
Mental Tests 


Industrial Problems 
Public Health 
Social Medicine 
Social Psychiatry 
Social Psychology 


Government as a factor in social work 
Problems in Government connected with social work 


TRAINING COURSES FOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 


Community Service 
Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 


For information address The Director 


THE SMITH COLLEGE TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


Northampton 


Massachusetts 


= 


A Sensible Book 


The best way to insure a healthy, eave 
baby is by attention to your own healt 


during the expectant period. 


Bandler’s 


“The Expectant Mother” is designed with 


just this aim—to tell you how to care for 
your own health, how to prepare for the 


baby. 


sician. 


$1.25—illustrated, 


A simple, sensible book by a phy- 


At Leading Bookstores or 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY, Philadelphia 


R. F. Hud- 


oF. Johnson City, April 4-6. 
son, Chattanooga. 

SoctaL WorKERS’ EXCHANGE, NATIONAL. New 
Orleans, April. Edith Shatto King, 130 E. 
11 st., New York. 


SOUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL CoNGrRESss. Washing- 
ton, May 9-13. J. E. McCulloch, Munsey 
bldg., Washington. 

TRUANT, BACKWARD, DEPENDENT AND DELIN- 
QUENT CHILDREN, NAT'L CONFERENCE ON 
THE EDUCATION OF. New Orleans. April. 
Amy F. Everall, Lancaster, Mass. 

TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL. St. 
Louis, April 22-24. Philip P. Jacobs, 381 
Fourth ave., New York. ; 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION AsSOCIATION, Na- 
TIONAL. Ann Arbor, April. Arthur J. 
Klein, Munsey bldg., Washington. 

YOUNG WoMEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE. Cleveland, 
April 13-19. Mrs. Lewis H. Lapham, 420 
Park ave., New York. 


A Study of Commercial Recreation 
Motion Pictures as a Phase of Com- 
mercialized Amusements 
By JOHN J. PHELAN, Ph.D. 


The Most Popular Subject Today. Treated 
in the Most Scientific Manner. 


292 pages. Survey Serice 111. Price $2.00 


LITTLE BOOK PUBLISHING CO. 
1915 Jefferson Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 


M As IT was, Is, and 
wh SHOULD BE. By 

Annie Besant, an 
intensely interesting Brochure, 25c. The 


Scarlet Review No. 1, 25c each. Diana, a Psy- 


cho—Physiological Sex Essay, 25c. The Cruci- 
ble (agnostic), 4 different samples, 10c. 


RAYMER’S OLD BOOK STORE 
Seattle, Wash. 


1330 First Ave. - - 
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CLASSIFIED ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 


RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents 
per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 
Want advertisements, 5 cents per word 
or initial, including the address or box 
sumber, for each insertion, minimum 


charge, $1.00. 
Periodicals, 
rates on page following. 

Address Advertising Department 


Current Pamphlets, see 


THE SURVEY 
412 East 19th Street New York City 


WANTED: Case consultant for large 
Jewish family agency. Work under ideal 
conditions. Only experts and persons of 
unusual training and ability need apply. 
State education, training, experience and 
salary expected. Address 3390 Survey. 


- ATTRACTIVE POSITIONS in public 
health nursing open. Applicants must have 
tact and executive ability. National Tuber- 
culosis Association, 627 Pythian Building, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


WANTED: Man or woman familiar 
with children’s work, especially home in- 
vestigation. Address with particulars, in- 
cluding age and experience to the Connecti- 
cut Humane Society, Hartford, Conn. 


WANTED first assistant for Specialized 
Settlement. Must have experience and 
vision. Opportunity for creative work. 
Address 3444 Survey. 


EXPERIENCED MAN of ability and 
maturity to take full charge of the Boys’ 
and Men’s activities of a large Settlement. 
Position open about April 1. Give full 
details in first letter as to experience, 
education, references, salary expected, single 
or married, etc. Address 3451 Survey. 


BOYS’ WORKER in large Settlement. 
Position open about April 1. Give full de- 
tails in first letter, experience, education, 
references, salary expected, etc. Address 
3449 SurRvEY. 


WANTED: Experienced case worker; 
must speak Yiddish. Apply by mail, stating 
experience, salary expected and references, 
to UNITED HEBREW CHARITIES, 350 
Second Avenue, New York City. 


WANTED: Matron for child-caring in- 
stitution in Maryland city of 30,000. Give 
full particulars of self in first letter. Ad- 
dress 3458 Survey. 


CONVALESCENT HOME within hour 
of New York, harboring 100 inmates, de- 
sires superintendent either trained nurse or 
doctor. Suitable arrangements to proper 
person. Write giving full details and salary 
expected, Address 3455 Survey. 


WOMAN with broad training and ex- 
perience in neighborhood organization to 
serve aS superintendent of recreation New 
Jersey town one hour from New York. 
Salary $2,000. Write particulars regarding 
training and experience to 3460 Survey. 
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' MAN experienced in community work 
in southern city—population about 10,000— 
southerner preferred. Playground organ- 
ization experience necessary. Salary $3,500. 
Write, giving experience and training to 
3461 Survey. 


MAN wanted to supervise household and 
act as purchasing agent for National Farm 
School at Doylestown, Pa. Address Mrs. 
A. J. Bamberger, 1828 Girard Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


WANTED: Cottage mother; work large- 
ly supervision; good salary, congenial con- 
ditions. Superintendent, Orphanage, Fair- 
view, Erie County, Pa. 


A MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN, a high 
grade person of ability and initiative, to 
take charge of a large home—as house- 
keeper, home-maker, and general super- 
vision; an attractive position for competent 


person. Address S. Weil, Goldsboro, N. C. 


WANTED: An experienced leader for a 
Girls’ Club in Connecticut. Apply to Mrs. 
Robert H. Fife, Middletown, Connecticut, 
stating experience and training. 


WANTED: College man, not over thirty- 
five, with knowledge of the drama and in- 
terested in its criticism, can find congenial 
employment with social service organiza- 
tion. Must be able to handle volunteers 
intelligently and tactfully. Broadminded 
sympathy with the motion picture essential. 
Salary—two thousand. Address with full 
details of experience 3462 Survey. 


Se ere eee enn ener 
SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MINISTER: Good organizer, 
Community Service and Publicity expert, 
desires Social Service work for Commun- 
ity Center or Institutional Church. Address 
3456 Survey. 


YOUNG WOMAN: College graduate, 
experienced social worker, available for 
position in or near Philadelphia, September 
first. Address 3457 Survey. 


WANTED by experienced handicraft 
and Social Service Worker, opening in, or 
near some of the large Eastern cities. 
Address 3450 Survey. 


SUPT. Buildings and Grounds, married, 
40, can also supervise athletics; prefer 
private school or small college. Present 
employment three years, splendid refer- 
ences. $2,000. Address 3453 Survey. 


YOUNG WOMAN, Protestant, experi- 
enced teacher, with Master of Arts degree 
in sociology and knowledge of Spanish, 
wishes educational or social work in South 
America. Address 3447 Survey. 


At present doing work as assistant to the 
Superintendent in institution for delinquent 
and semi-delinquent boys. Want to make a 
change in spring or summer. Either insti- 
tutional or probation work considered. Ad- 
dress 3440 Survey. 


COLLEGE MAN, farmer, desires secre- 
tarial position with man or organization re- 
quiring intelligence, judgment, and wide 
contact with people. Address 3459 Survey. 
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TEACHERS WANTED 1) 


TEACHERS, WANTED: Treg 
demand for teachers—practically al 
jects, all sections of the United § 
public and private schools, colleges a 
versities. National Teachers Ae 
West 41st St., New York. 
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TRAINING SCHOOLS Dy 
POST-GRADUATE COURSE IN @ 
STETRICAL NURSING. The Ma 
Hospital (60 beds) and Out-Patien 
partment of Western Reserve Univ 
Cleveland, Ohio. Four months. 
admitted as vacancies occur. Require 
graduate of training school in good s 
ing. Training: experience in hospita 
out-patient department; lectures, cl 
and demonstration, 60 hours. Allo 
of $12 per month and maintenance, 
filiated courses of three and four 
in obstetrical nursing will be arrange 
recognized training schools regard 
state limitations. Superintendent, Mi 
vina MacDonald. 


New York School of Medical Gymnasties 
and Massage offers a practical and t 
retical course in Swedish Exercises, Mas-: 
“age, Baking, El. Vibr., ete. Diploma. = 3 
sitions and patients secured. Apply Carl | 
Mall, Director, Sydenham Bldg., 616 M q 
‘on Ave. Tel.: Plaza 1349 and Plaza 14 
New York City. PF 


TOURS ae 
Go to Europe at our Expense 4, '<r,,t0us 


at small parties. Write today for are and progra 
ad baad TOURS, Boa 8. 426, Wii: mind 
el. { 


DIPLOMAS . 


DIPLOMAS—One or a thousand. Bi 
lustrated circular mailed on request. Ame 
& Rollinson, Designers, Engrossers, 20 
Broadway, New York City. * 


FOR RENT OR FOR SALE ~ 


SMALL MODERN FARM: Near Ney 
Dorp, Staten Island. Situated on high lane 
in center of island; 14 acres, 3 story ston: 
house, completely furnished, 12 rooms, ; 
baths, 3 toilets, veranda enclosed with glass 
telephone. Good barn, with cement cellar 
and gardener’s living quarters above. Cit 
water in house and barn. Good kitchet 
garden. Fine orchard. 10 minutes fron 
trolley. Has been occupied as a Home fo: 
Girls. For further information, apply t 
Mrs. P. Mali, 8 Fifth Avenue. s 
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FOR SALE 


We will dispose of a completely new out 
fit of one addressing machine (Elliott) 
with motor and counter attachment, 3 oat 
cabinets and 60 metal trays. This. equip: 
ment has never been used and is in per 
fect condition. Cash offers only. Imme 
diate shipment. Address 3419 maeehee 


